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LYSSES S. GRANT, the conqueror of the American 
U tebellion, the General of the Army, twice President 
of the United States, and again General of the 
Army »y special Act of Congress—passed when the only 
enemy he could yet contend with was death—has ended 
his career at the age of sixty-three, and his character now 
stands for the judgment of history. We who witnessed 


his achievements in the great war, engaged in the politi- | 


eal coutests that followed, and have now had all our 

sympathies awakened by his struggle with adversity and 

his heroic wrestle with painful and fatal disease, may not 

be able to judge him with the calmness of the historian, | 
or assign the place he will hold in the thought of future 

generations. But it seems certain that, judged by what 

he did and what he was, he must be held to have been 

tne greatest and most remarkable mar of the present 

century. 


Less than twenty-“vo years ago he was a tanner ina | 


small Western town, with no thought of the work before | 
him. If his eye had fallen upon the words of Macaulay, | 
in his ‘‘ Conversation on the Great Civil War,” of a | 
former age, ‘‘ The hearts of men are their books, events 
are their tutors, great actions are their eloquence ’—they 
would have had no significance for him. He could have 
conceived of no events which would instruct him to per- 
form deeds leading swiftly to the highest fame. No in- 
fluences of family or fortune or patronage invited him 
to a strife for distinction. Perhaps he was not even con- 
scious of powers wasting for want of opportunity. Cer- 
tainly he was not a restiess genius burning with 
unsatisfied ambition. He was simply an American citi- 
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great,” said Emerson. This is the thought that will fill 
the minds of men of the Anglo-Saxon race all over the 
world, who have known General Grant better than ary 


other American, They love directness and honesty as | 


much as they admire heroism, and while they pay homage 
| to greatness in soldier or statesman, they do so with 
| truer and more lasting fervor when greatness is rmuited 
with simplicity and manliness. If we had our St. Paul’s 
_ Cathedral for the repose of our heroes, Grant would be 


| laid beside Lincoln, as Wellington was beside Nelson, ‘to | 
| the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation.” Welling- | 


| ton’s civil rule, sharply as it was criticised, did not blunt 
the sorrow of the people whom he saved in war, and ours 
will find no solace in any supposed defects in the civil 
' career of our chieftain, but will be even more deep be- 
cause he was not spared to oldeage to enjoy the reward 
| of his labors. Wherever he may rest, his memory will 
| be cherished with that of the Great Duke, as— 








* The warrior-statesman, moderate, resolute, 
In his simplicity sublime.” 


TS I NE AE ERLE A ORE 8 em 
THE INDIAN_ QUESTION. 

ET us hope that the report is true that General Sheri- 

4 dan has found out the bottom causes ef the trouble 

with the Indians, and that he will be successful in substi- 


tuting order for anarchy along the central frontier. The 
| leases of the reservation to cattle-men at a cent or two an 





acre, an act which Secretary Teller barely permitted, but 
did not authorize, telling the Indians that the leases were 
not binding on them, seem now to be a prime source of 
irritation, and on General Sheridan’s recommendation 
they are to be abrogated and the lessees driven off. The | 
latter reply that they have nowhere to go; but they 
should have thought of that before they started. 

A collateral incident connected with Sheridan’s visit to 
the reservation and enumeration of the Indians, is the 
discovery that nearly twice as many Cheyennes and Ara- 
pahoes have been on the Government rolls as there are 
in existence. The fictitious band has been supplied with 
more than $100,000 worth of money, flour and meat each | 





zen, once @ gallant soldier, ready for any duty to which 
his country might call him. But he expected no such 
call, and was not even a dramatic figure, like Cincinnatus | 
at his plough. Suddenly the duty came, and he recog- 
nized it as one of supreme moment. With no parade, but 
with quiet confidence and persistent resolution, he set | 


‘himself to the task. From Donelson to Appomattox he | 


never faltered, and in four years the work was done. In | 
this brief space he became the hero of one of the most | 
momentous contests in history. 
His military fame, whether measured by brilliant | 
achievemeuts or their political results, must rest on the 
broadest foundations. Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
Petersburg, Appomattox, will ever suggest the highest 
form of military endeavor, while the preservation of the 
American Union, the extinction of slavery, the new posi- 
tion of the United States among nations, and the vast 
extension of its influence upon modern civilization, will 
never cease to be associated with his name, Four years 
after he left his humble station at Galena, he came from 
the field where he received the su -of the forces of 
the Rebellion, to stand at the bier of Limeoln, and in four 
years more he became the President of the United States. 
This office, twice conferred, was the natural reward for his 
services in a great national stress. In view of his train- 
ing and career, this was a harder task than the subjection 
of the Rebellion. Some military leaders, governed by 
ambition, have ruled as well:as they have fought, but it 
will not be just to put a soldier like Grant to this test. If 
there shall be pointed out faults in his civil adminis- 
tration—and there were such—-they will be ascribed in 
great degree to the very qualities which made his mili- 
tary work successful, and endeared him to the hearts 
of the people of his time. If he shall not be pronounced 
first in peace, he will surely be called “ first in war, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” Of him it will be | 
said : | 
A braver soldier never couched the lance, 

A gentler heart did never sway in court.” 


He dies at a time singularly free from the bitterness 
of that purty strife in which he was the central figure. 
All the old animosities have passed away. None will 
honor him more or do him fuller justice than those with 
whom he fought, uow reinstated in political control over 
the country preserved by his sword. None will seek to 
find defects of character tending to obscure the ‘glory of 
his political career, for it is felt that, whatever they were, 
they grew ont of the nobility of his nature. In contem- 
plating his life, men will prefer to say with Dr. Holmes, 
that ‘‘We must have a weak spot in a character before 
we can me it much; we don’t care most for those flat- 
patterned flowers that will press best in the herbarium.”’ 

General Grant's work, military and civil, will form for 
many ages the most striking feature in the history of his 
country, and the persistent determination, the manly dig- 
nity, and the quiet simplicity of this silent soldier, will 
give an enduring charm to the story of his life. It is, 
indeed, this simplicity of character, added to his heroic 
bearing in the long struggle with disease, and his noble 
fortitude in death, which now calls forth such universal 


year. This is the common condition of Indian agencies ; | 
the only thing uncommon about it being its exposure. 
Who got the money? Nobody knows ; but Agent Dyer , 
has resigned because he is ‘‘ not properly supported.” | 
Another important step is the turning over of these 
two important tribes to the War Department by the 
President. General Sheridan further recommends that 
some ®mall number of the Indians, ineluding those 
who are the most turbulent, be enlisted as soldiers 
into the regular army, and given the uniforms, wea- 
pons gnd pay of other regular soldiers, This is 
an absolutely new idea, never before proposed, and if | 
it works well, the credit for it will be placed where it is 
due. Why should it not work? The. main cause of in- 
subordifation among our wandering tribes is that the 
young men are hungry, bold and enterprising ; and if 
they were under pay, with regular rations, the want 
which now prompts their raids would not exist. And if 
the plan works withea hundred men, why not with a 
thousand ? And that would solve the question. With a 
thousand young bucks in the regular army, and a thou- 
sand more in-the navy, the Indian question would be 
practically settled ; for the red man’s energy would there 
find sufficient scope and escape, while a situation in | 
which he would never be hungry,-and would not be com- | 
pelled to work, would realize his idea of heaven. 
The project of enlisting the disorderly elements is a 
new thing for us, but it has been successfully adopted by 
most other nations. England early conquered the Scotch | 
freebooters by enlisting them as her own police under 
pay. Germany got rid of the Rhenish enemy by hiring 
them. Some of the best officers in the Italian army were 
once brigand chiefs. In Mexico it is a common thing to - 
subdue a revolt by commissioning its leaders as army 
officers and then sending them to put it down. Indeed, 
it is generally understood that Gonzales, the late Presi- | 
dent of our sister republic, was, twenty years ago, the 
half-breed leader of a band of Indian highwaymen among 
the northern hills, cutting throats, rifling mails and defy- 
ing law. Unable to capture him, the President made him 
Governor of the State in which he was carrying cn his 
‘* business,” and he at once reduced it to order. Men 
are pretty much alike everywhere when subject to 
similar conditions, and there is nosdoubt that the Chey- 
ennes, in the blue uniforms of the regular army, would | 
make tractable, efficient and even patriotic soldiers. 











A WORD ABOUT NATIVE WINES. | 

ii is now quite certain that this country is to be one 
day known among the wine-producing countries of 
the world, and it is not impossible that in course of time 
American wines may take and keep the foremost piace on | 
the list for quality as well as for quantity ; but there is | 
yet much to be accomplished before they can challenge | 
a comparison with tiie vintages of other lands. We are 
apt to talk of our production as seriously threatening the 
supremacy of France, when a little study of the facts 
would bring us to a more moderate and a more hopeful 
state of mind. The wine crop of the United States for 





admiration and sympathy. ‘‘He is truly great,” said 


Thomas & Kempis, “who is little in himseli, and maketh | 


no account of any height of honor.” ‘* Nothing is more 
simple than greatness; indeed, to be simple is to be | land, or Greece, for the year 1880. These are countries | Henry Sands and Robert Winthrop, well-known New York society 
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the present year is estimated at 28,000,000 gallons ; a re- 
respectable figure, if attained, but not very much in ad- | 
vance of the yield of Russia, or Chili, Roumania, Switzer- | 


| not generally thought of as wine-producers, but they 
| yielded, in the year named: Russia and Chili, each about 
18,000,000 gallons ; Roumania, 22,000,000 ; Switzerland, 
24,000,000 ; Greece, 25,000,000 ; and it searcely admits of 
' doubt that more than one among them would show, were 
the returns available for the year 1884, a product as large 
as the American estimate for 1885. The great wine 
countries of the world are, in the order of their pro- 
duction, France, Italy, Spain, Austria-Hungary, Portugal 
and Germany ; and the last of these, with a yearly crop 
| of 100,000,000 gallons, is still a long way ahead of us. 


- These are the facts with regard to the quantities pro- 

duced. When we come to consider the relative quality 
| of the American wines, we are met nearly always with the 

assertion of their excellence, qualified almost at once 
| with the remark that, if they are inferior to foreign wines, 

this inferiority is due to want of experience in the 
| growers. The fact is that the wine-growers of California 
_ and, it may be supposed, of the rest of the country, are 
| for the most part men who have had large experience in 
| the culture and handling of the grapeein the European 
countries of which they are natives. 

That American wines are in some respects inferior 
to the European, must be admitted; and one obvious 
' cause of this inferiority seems toehave been overlooked. 
| The producer puts his wine upon the market without 
' allowing it to ripen, and this practice works in two ways 
| to his disadvantage. The consumer, whose palate has 
| been cultivated, learns, after one or two trials, to avoid 
native wines and to speak of them only to disparage them; 
while the producer makes no effort to raise the reputa- 
tion of his wine by improving his processes or by adopt- 
ing the careful methods elsewhere held to be indispen- 
sable. There is a market for wine less delicate in flavor 
and with a rougher strength; why should he sacrifice the 
advantage of a quick return for his invested capital to the 
remoter good of building up a reputation for his vine- 
yard? The impatience to realize, which may be called 
the American disease, retards the development of this 
great industry throughout the country, and until the 
wine-grower learns to devote himself to his ocenpation 
as the sufficient work of his lifetime, he will lag hope- 
lessly in the rear of his European competitors. 


TWO GIANTS AT PEACE. 

Sy most important occurrence of the year in railroad 

circles is the alliance, offensive and defensive, which, 
it is believed, has been effected between the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and the Vanderbilt interests. The object 
of this alliance seems to be three-fold.: 1. To keep the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad out of New York for some 
years longer. 2. The swallowing up of the West Shore 
by the New York Central, and of the Beach Creek and 
South Pennsylvania by the Pennsylvania. And, as a 
result of this: 3. A general putting up of rates on both 
these great trunk-lines, so as to restore their stock to 
something like the figures quoted before ’82. 

The question of the expediency of such a formidable 
alliance will be regarded from two points of view. Mr. 
Vanderbilt forcibly presents the matter from one’ point 
of view, when he declares that all parallel roads are built 
for purposes of piracy and blackmail, that the West 
Shore is ‘‘a common, miserable thief,” and that “‘ all the 
business the road does was stolen from the Central.” It 
is claimed that the present bankrupt condition of the 
West Shore, and the fact that tens of millions of dollars 
have been sunk out of sight in the venture, tend to 
confirm the plausibility of this view. 

But the public has a point of view. It is this: As long 
as railroads are built and run by private individuals, with 
little State restraint, the only protection the people have 
against the exactions of ruinous monopoly is in free and 


| constant competition. Even if the West Shore was pirati- 


cal in its inception, as we do not believe, it haseut down 
rates, and if it is swallowed up by the Vanderbilt giant, 
where will shippers and the public be? The Pennsyl- 
vania is a first-rate road, probably the best in the world, 
but will it remain as careful as it now is of the public 
wants if all competition is abolished? The rates of the 
Central, under the pressure of competition, have been 
low, but what guarantee have we that when this pressure 
is removed, freights will not go up and passengers be 
charged three cents a mile instead of one cent? It is 
reported that Mr. Vanderbilt already controls the West 
Shore, and the arrogance and imperiousness with which 


‘he speak: of that consummation tends to confirm the 


report. If it is true, or if it is to be true, let him re- 


| member that no haughty monopoly, defiant of public 


opinion and public needs, can be established. Capital 
will not permit it. As soon as the Central propert: pays 
ten or twelve per cent. again, another parallel road will 
be built and nothing can prevent it, whatever doom may 
await the West Shore. Water will continue to flow down 
hill, and money will continue to flow towards investments 
that look attractive, and no tradition of previous catas- 
trophes can prevent it. The corpses that were carried 
around by the philosophers at Egyptian feasts, did not 
prevent those same Egyptians from having lots of fun. 








BLACKBALLING AMERICANS AT LONDON 
CLUBS. 


HE topic of the hour in the club and social circles of our large 
cities is the recent blackbailing of Messrs. Frederick Martin, 
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men, and members of the Union and Knickerbocker clubs in this 
city, at the Dachelors’ Club in London. So universally has the 
subject been discussed, and so much feeling has it excited, that it 
seemed up till a day or two since as if it might develop proportions 
which would prevent any further pleasant relations for some time 
to come between the society people of London and New York. 
Further information, however, and the usual good sense of Ameri- 
cans have presented the matter in a more favorable light, and 
discussion of it has been much more temperate and rational in 
consequence. 

It now transpires that the blackballing of these gentlemen was 
due chiefly to the feelings of personal spite towards all Americans 
held by Mr. Gillett, a prominent member of the club, and that the 
club itself and its Governing Committee are scarcely responsible 
for it. Still the action was a grossly rude and offensive one, and 
should not be lightly passed over. Had there been any possible 
objection made to the admittance of Messrs, Martin, Sands and 
Winthrop, save that they were Americans, the case would be a far 
different one. The Bachelors’ Club, to be sure, is a comparatively 
small and unimportant institution, but its rejection of Americans 
is significant of the hostility that is really felt by many Englishmen 
towards Americans, and which, despite certain periods of calm, 
such as has existed during the past three years, when it has been 
said that ‘‘ Americans have beén the fashion in England,” will ever 
and again crop out as in the present instance. The placing of the 
sign in a London hotel, not far from the Langham, last year, ‘* No 
American custom desired,” is another evidence of this feeling, and 
it appears from time to time, when occasion calls it forth, with 
unmistakable force. 

But while we may resent the slight put upon our countrymen by 
this London club, we may still see in it signs of promise for the 
future. It is probable, now that this snub has been given to New 
York clubmen, that visiting Englishmen will be received more cau- 
tiously’and less cordially in American clubs and drawing-rooms, 
and that we shall not only be spared hereafter the mortification of 
having Englishmen, who have been welcomed here, treat with 
rudeness their entertainers who may afterwards visit England, but 
also that many disgraceful scandals and troubles which have re- 
sulted from welcoming Englishmen without due inquiry into their 
character and antecedents may be avoided. 

Of the numerous Englishmen, the majority of them titled, who 
have been feted and courted by New York society, and received in 
New York clubs during the past few years, but one, Sir Henry 
Meysey-Thompson, in any way returned the courtesies extended to 
him. Indeed, so rude has been the behavior of many of these 
visitors, so pronounced their evident impression that Americans, as 
a rule, are a nation of ‘‘commoners,” and in no sense their equals, 
that there were symptoms of a revolt last Winter against the cus- 
tom of extending invitations indiscriminately to any Englishman 
of title or name, visiting here, among the more intelligent of New 
York’s society leaders. Lord Garmoyle, now Earl Cairns, was exten- 
sively entertained in New York society last Winter, and was one of 
the guests to whom most attention was paid at the celebrated ball 
given by Mrs. Bradley Martin, whose brother-in-law, Mr. Frederick 
Martin, was one of the gentlemen recently blackbailed in London, 

It is the general feeling among club men that Messrs. Sands, 
Martin and Winthrop acted very unwisely in allowing their names 
to be voted upon as candidates for membership in a London club 
without having received some assurance beforehand of their elec- 
tion. A mian may be rejected as a visitor to a club, and not much 
be said or thought about it, as witness the revocation of Mr. A. J. 
Capel’s card of invitation lately at the Union Club in New York, 
but to be blackballed or rejected as a member is exceedingly 
damaging, as well as mortifying. There are few English members 
of American clubs, and after this international episode Englishmen 
will doubtless be very chary of making applications for membership 
to any of the leading clubs in the United States. Americans should 
be still more:chary of attempting to join English clubs, and inter- 
national club relations will probably be suspended until the recent 
performance in London has been forgotten 


THE NORTH, CENTRAL” AND’ SOUTH 
AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


FFICES have just been opened at No. 234 Broadway, in this city, 

for the use of the managing directors of The North, Central 

and South American Exposition, to be held in New Orleans, begin- 

ning in November next, and lasting until March 31st, 1886. This 

Exposition will occupy the buildings erected for the Exposition 

of last season, retaining some of the exhibits of Mexico and Brazil. 
In other respects it will be absolutely new. 

The offices in this city will be the headquarters of General C. H. 
Barney, Member of the Board of Directors for the Middie States, 
and of Colonel James C. Truman, Commissioner for the United 
States. Both of these gentlemen were commissioners at the late 
Exposition ; the former, representing the State of New Jersey ; 
the latter, New York. General Barney will have immediate super- 
vision of the work in the Middle States. 

The company having the direction of the new Exposition, is 
organized under the laws of the State of Louisiana, with a capital 
stock of $500,000, which is mainly held by merchants and bankers 
of New Orleans and the railway tributary to that city. The com- 
pany is reported to be financially strong ; to be conducted on busi- 
ness principles, and neither asks nor expects aid from the general 
government, 

It is believed that the substantial success of the late Exposition 
and the increasing interest felt by the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes in this country in the establishment of more intimate 
trade relations with Mexico, Central and South America guarantee 
the success of the new Exposition, Its directors, almost without 
exception, have had experience as directors or commissioners at 
the recent Exposition, and they confidently expect to enlist the 
co-operation of the leading commercial spirits of the three Ame- 
Ticas to give a new impetus to the development of American indus- 
tries by deflecting a large share of the trade of the West India 
Islands, Mexico, Central and South America, which now goes to 
Europe, to the United States, 

The Director-general of the new Exposition, Samuel H. Buck, 
has just issued a circular to the press and public containing im- 
pressive statistics and convincing arguments designed to arouse 
the attention of the industrial public to the importance of South 
and Central American and Mexican trade, and to the utility of an 
Exposition which shall bring together the varied products of our 
hemisphere and stimulate an exchange of surplus manufactures 
for surplus raw materials. His statistics show 55,000,000 producers 
and consumers in the United States, and 48,000,000 producers and 
consumers in Mexico, South America, Central America and the 
West India Islands. Of the total annual trade-demand of those 
countries, @mounting to #475,000,000, the United States supplies 
but $77,000,000, or only 16 per cent. The balance is supplied by 
Europe. Of the total exports of those countries, this country ze- 
Seives but 36 per cent, 
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ECHOES FROM ABROAD, 


HE situation of the Afghanistan question remains substantially 
unchanged. 
in the position of his troops near Zulfikar Pass, and has been 
ordered to occupy the defiles in case of an Afghan assault, but it is 
announced that the Government will do nothing that may compro- 
mise the existing negotiations with England. The proposal to refer 
the dispute touching the Pass to a joint commission has been re- 
newed, but as yet Engiand has given no indication of acceptance. 
It is said that the Ameer of Afghanistan has 40,000 troops, sta- 
tioned at available points, 11,000 of whom are on the environs of 
Zulfikar.—The great event in England last week was the marriage 
of Princess Beatrice to Prince Henry of Battenberg. The affair was 
characterized by all the splendor which ordinarily attaches to a 
royal wedding. The company was a brilliant one, and the enthu- 
siasm of the populace was hearty and spontaneous, All the royal 
ladies present wore dresses of white gossamer silk, The bride was 
dressed in ivory satin, with Honiton lace. 
arranged, and its effect was made more charming by a wreath of 
orange blossoms. Prince Henry, the bridegroom, wore a white 
uniform, and on the front of his coat were numerous Orders. The 
Queen gave the bride away. She was dressed in black with lace, 
and wore a miniature diamond crown: 

In the British House of Commons, on Thursday, July 23d, the 
Conservatives sustained a defeat on a clause of the Medical Relicf 
Bill—the majority against the Government being fifty. The 
Ministers, after a consultation, relinquished responsibility for 
the Bill. The only significant incident in connection with the 
vote was the course of the Parnellites in opposing the Govern- 
ment. There are other indications that the alliance of the Con- 


.servatives and the Irish party will not be permanent.—The Rus- 


‘sian Government having given its assent, the Egyptian loan will 
‘be issued in August.—The Admiralty is maturing measures for 
jhe defence and protection of commercial ports in the British 
iimpire.—The Land Purchase Bill has been favorably acted upon 
in the House of Lords.—The French military authorities in Annam 
have succeeded in restoring camparative quiet, but it will be 
necessary to keep a considerable body of troops in the country 
to bolster up the Government they have established.—The cholera 
ravages in Spain do not abate, but seem rather to be extending. 
The average number of deaths daily was, last week, about 950 in a 
total of 2,300 cases, 


Ex-Senator McDonatp, of Indiana, is waiting very anxiously 
for the seat on the Supreme Bench of Mr. Justice Bradley, whose 
privilege it is to retire if he chooses, he having reached the age 
of seventy years. But Mr. Justice Bradley may prefer to keep the 
seat awhile longer. Judges are proverbially slow to move, especially 
when they know that somebody in particular is pining for a vacancy, 


The Russian commander has made some changes | 





Her hair was artistically | 


sent a blank card to every foreign power asking them to send 
him a list of Americans whom they wished him to appoint to 
diplomatic offices, may not be true ; but he has done nothing to 
disprove it. Mr. Keiley, appointed to Austria, is, it is said, now 
lounging in Paris and drawing his pay, when he should be sent 
straight to his destination with the word to Franz Joseph, ‘‘ Take 
this man or none!” So Mr. Bayard appointed an Episcopal minis- 
ter consul to Beyrout, and then withdrew the appointment at the 
request of the Turkish Ambassador, who, being a Mahommedan, 
said, ‘‘ We don’t like Christian ministers.” Mr. Bayard ought to go 
to Alaska to spend the Summer, and leave the State Department in 
the hands of a left-over clerk who retains some sense of the dignity 
and rights of our people. Or, perhaps, these remarkable surrend- 
ers are due to the appeals of Secretary Whitney, who fears, that if 
the policy of sending an Episcopalian to Beyrout is persisted in 
the Turkish Navy will come over and trounce us, 





THE Commissioners appointed by the Ontario Government to 


| report upon Niagara Falls, last week completed a survey of the pro- 


| lature. 
| to purchase the property on more reasonable terms than that 





Tue people of Montana are rejoicing over the appointment | 


of Samuel T. Hauser, a citizen of the Territory, for Governor, 
Heretofore the goverpors have all been imported—B, Platt Carpen- 
ter, late of Poughkeepsie, being the last of the line. He is said to 
have given perfect satisfaction during his short career, and, as he 
proposes to settle there, it is hinted that the people, after the 
Territory gains admission to the Union, may choose him for Gov- 
ernor of the new State. Stranger things have happened. 


\~ Cerrar leading Mormons last week waited upon Governor 
Murray and General McCook, and, after declaring that they had no 
thought of doing anything disorderly, desired to know who was 
responsible for the concentration of troops at Salt Lake. They got 
the information they sought in the emphatic statement that Gen- 
eral McCook received his orders direct from the President, and 
that they covered any and all occasions of threatened trouble. The 
disgruntled Mormon chiefs, who would not hesitate to resort to 
violence, if violence could sweep away every vestige of the Federal 
authority from Utah, will probably understand after a while that 
the Government is in earnest in its repressive policy, and, as a 
consequence, may abate somewhat the arrogance of their preten- 
sions. en. 

A Baptist council has had the courage to ordain a woman—Miss 
Frances E. Townby-—as pastor of a church in Nebraska, She had 
been previously licensed to preach in Massachusetts. Leading 
Baptists in Vermont, where she labored for years as a missionary 
with great acceptance and success, give her a hgh character for 
ability and faithfulness. They add: ‘‘There is not a pulpit in the 
land she would not grace ; and, should she ever fill any of the 
leading city pulpits, a new era would dawn upon that congrega- 
tion.” The male preachers have got to make room in the profes- 
sion for the woman. Physicians and lawyers resisted a similar 
innovation very strenuously at first, but have had to yield. The 
clergy are even more obstinate, but resistance on their part will 
be useless, ee 

Ir George Washington had foreseen that a fence would be built 
around his bones and a toll-gate established, he probably would 
have bequeathed them to his country instead of to his natural 
heirs. Even before the Mount Vernon Association was organized, 
there was a charge to visit Mount Vernon, and since that time 
every visitor has had to pay one dollar to obtain admission. This is 
a national reproach. In some way Mount Vernon ought to be 
bought up and made free. We have somewhere heard that Wash- 
ington was a native of Virginia, and that Virginia was proud of that 
fact. If these rumors are correct, perhaps Virginia will rise up 
and demonstrate it at this time, by purchasing the whole of Mount 
Vernon and inviting all the world to visit it without paying for the 
privilege, as New York State has just done by Niagara, 





Ir speaks well for Mr. John Roach, whose business misfortunes 
have lately engaged public attention, that he has the hearty sym- 
pathy of all his army of employés. Deprived as they are of em- 
ployment by his failure, ever’ one of them, according to the news- 
paper accounts, “has a good word for Mr. Roach as an employer, 
just and honorable.” One journal speaks of this fealty ‘of the 
workmen as ‘‘something very remarkable,” and it must be con- 
fessed that the spectacle of two or three thousand employ¢s stand- 
ing up to a man in defense of the business integrity and personal 
worth of their employer is by no means a common one. Mr. Roach 
may be shrewd to a fault in his dealings with the Government, but 
we suspect that very much that has been said against him in that 
direction has no real foundation in fact. A man who is just to 
those whom he employs is, as a rule, apt to be just to those who 
employ him, 





Wiiu1am L. Marcy is dead. We are reminded of this sad 
fact every time Mr. Bayard stirs at the head of the State Depart- 
ment. The report that, on coming to that position, Mr. Bayard 





perty required for a park on the Canadian side of the river. The 
next step in the labors of the Commissioners will be to appraise 
the value of the land, after which a report will be sent to the Legis- 
It is expected that the Ontarian Government will be able 


which was bought by the State ef New York. As the price will be 
subject to arbitration, there can be no possibility of a failure to 
eecure the land required for the park, by the refusal on the part of 
owners to sell, The charter obtained some time ago permitting a 
railway to be laid down along the Falls on the Canadian side, 
has fortunately proved abortive for the purpose intended, and it is 
now certain that its provisions will not be carried out. The Cana- 
dian authorities do well in following the lead of our own public 
spirited citizens in securing their side of the great cataract as 
a public pleasure ground for all time. ~ 





Nor a little excitement has been caused among the colored 
servants at Asbury Park, in New Jersey, by the recent statements 
made in a local paper to the effect that they are monopolizing alto- 
gether too much of the beach, promenades, and other favorite spots 
intended for white visitors. ‘In short,” says the editor, ‘ the 
colored people are becoming a nuisance.” There can be no doubt 
that some of that race force themselves into disagreeable contact 
with white people in other places.besides Asbury Park, even as cer- 
tain classes of white people force them among other white people 
to whom they are objectionable, In both cases patience, politeness 
and self-control are necessary on the part of those who are an- 
noyed, So far as the controversy at the New Jersey Summer resort 
is concerned, the Rev. J. M. Townsend, the Indiana Corresponding 
Secretary of the African Methodist Church, got hold of the right 
end of the trouble when he prayed that ‘in this centre of culture 
and refinement his people might be so circumspect and so chaste, 
in conversation and conduct, that they might bring on themselves 
only commendation.” 


Tue opinion of Attorney-general Stockton, published a few days 
ago, is probably correct, that an unrepealed law of New Jersey 
prohibiting public amusements on Sunday would not be enforced 
against a resident of South Orange, who, on a recent Sunday, en- 
gaged in a game of lawn tennis on his grounds. A law may be 
considered as virtually repealed which has been allowed to fall into 
abeyance and become obsolete through lack of enforcement. 
Whether this be so or not, there is a law-—whether written or un- 
written, it matters not—which recognizes the reciprocal relations 
existing between the individual and society. If the Sunday amuse- 
ments of the Orange resident destroyed this relationship, or had 
had an immoral tendency, his pleasure should be considered subor- 
dinate to that of the general public and the public morals, There 
is no need of raking up old statutes to rectify such matters. Every 
man is under certain obligations to the community in which he 
resides, and where the sense of those obligations is not sufficiently 
strong to regulate personal conduct, laws exist that have not lapsed 
which are ample to rectify all wrong-doing. 

EXPERIMENTS in controlling the liquor traffic, in adjusting its 
sale to meet the widely-differing demands of habitual consumers 
and those who would absolutely prohibit the use of all intoxicating 
breverages, are still being made in various parts of the country, 
Just now St. Louis is trying high license, which is, all things con- 
sidered, the most sensible and square way which has yet been dis- 
covered for meeting the combination of difficulties. High license 
is in effect largely prohibitory, and while the larger and more 
fashionable establishment lives and thrives under its operations, 
a majority of the poorer and, as a rule, more disreputable places 
are obliged to close. It is estimated that not less than four 
hundred, or about one-fourth, of the saloons in St. Louis, will 
be closed by the end of July—the one month in which the law has 
been in force. This may work hardships to some poor German 
beer-sellers, and it is scarcely fair to presume that the amount of 
drinking done will be proportionately reduced ; but it is a fact 
that a great many sots and loafers who lounge around the cheap 
places will neither be welcomed nor tolerated in the more respect- 
able barrooms and saloons which remain open, Even if high 
license does not do away with intemperance, it puts a curb on the 
evil, and is in the right direction, though it may lack the rigid 
radicalism which Neal Dow would enforce—if he could. 





One of the great abuses in the public service in Washington has 
been, and still is, the length of time which all clerks and employés 
in the Departments remain away from their duties without loss of 
pay. Custom has given them all a thirty days’ leave as a regular 
vacation each year, which is certainly a generous if not an exces- 
sive allowance. Then they have their Sundays, of course, all 
holidays, and frequent irregular holidays whenever a person of 
sufficient prominence dies to cali far the closing of the Department 
in which they work. In addition to this, the days they may be ab- 
sent on sick leave, without loss of place or pay, is simply regulated 
by the personal popularity or influence of the individual employé 
with the chief of the bureau, It is asserted, and is undoubtedly 
true, that in many cases the clerks are absent for weeks and even 
months, devoting themselves to their party interests or the pursuit 
of pleasure, under cover of a certificate from a professional certifi- 
cate-maker, that they are too ill to work. There has been some 
talk in the present Cabinet about reducing the annual leave of ab- 
sence to a fortnight, As the homes of the clerks are divided among 
all the States and Territories, in many cases this time would be 
largely taken up in going and returning, and it would seem that 
some more flexible rule ought to be adopted. However this may 
be, it is plain that in the matter of absenteeism, through favoritism 
and on the fraudulent and flimsy excuse of sickness, there is a 
chance for the present Administration to enforce a genuine and 
much-needed reform, by which the public service would be greatly 
benefited and a large saving be annually effected, 
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LITTLE GIRL OF MY 


ITTLE girl of my heart, 
For your sweet wilful ways 

Is it Nature or Art 

That most deserves praise: 
Though I study you well, 

With a painstaking eye. 
Yet I vow I can’t tell 

If you're simple or—sly 


HEART. 


In your frank open face, 
Which I scan by the hour, 
I find the pure grace 
Of a scarce-opened flower: 
And your blush and your smile 
Your sweet laugh, and your frown 
Seem as free from all guile 
As the rose on your gown. 


Then your eyes, candid, too, 
With a wide open stare, 

Look most honest and true, 
Most straightforwardly fair. 

Then why, why should I dare 
Any question to make ? 

Or, why should I care 
Further soundings to take ? 


In their depths I am lost, : 
| son was thirty if she was a day—were always 


Oh, most beautiful maze' 
Yet, whatever the cost, 
The experience pays. | 
Thanks to Nature or Art, 
You are still, beyond doubt, 
The dear girl of my heart, 
4 Though I can’t make you out! 
M.S. Bripues, 


DOCTOR'S SECRET. 


ARCHER WEISS. 


THE 


By Susan 


town of Wharton as practicing physician, 

when one September evening I took my gun 
and strolled out into the fields fora shot at a hare 
or a partridge. It was late as I set out on my re- 
turn, and being a little wearied with my tramp, I 
lay down on a grassy bank under a hedge fora 
few moment’s rest and enjoyment of the quiet 
gloaming. On the other side of the hedge was a 
narrow grassy lane, seemingly unfrequented, and 
leading from a wood to a fine old mansion, whose 
chimney showed above a grove at a half-mile dis- 
tance, and which I knew to be the residence of 
Colonel Martyn, a wealthy gentleman of the 
neighborhood. The lane, in fact, was simply a 
private cart-track, by way of which the house was 
supplied with fuel from the wood. 

Soothed by the quiet, I had fallen into a half 
dreamy state, from which I was presently aroused 
by the sound of voices in the lane. As they ap- 
proached, I distinguished that one of the speakers 
was a woman, and immediately some words 
reached my ear, spoken in a tone which, despite 
its energy, betrayed a certain cultivation and re- 
tinement. 

““If you knew how I hate, how IT loathe, this 
life! Why not give it up at once, leave this place, 
and be done with this miserable deception ?” 

A man’s voice replied : : 

“And what then? Poverty for us botu, and 
that at atime when the fortune we aim at seems | 
almost within our grasp? At his age, and with 
his infirmities, he cannot possibly live much 
longer. Be patient for yet awhile——” 

They had by this time passed ; but a few more 
words, spoken in a raised and excited tone, drifted 
back to me, 

“T must have the money, Claudia, and at once, 
to enable me to leave the country. I have told 
you how much is at stake, and unless you help 
me - 

Here the voices finally died away ; but raising 
myself and looking after them, as they entered 
the wood, I caught a glimpse of a man’s form, 
and also of a woman, wearing a shawl in large 
red and black plaids, drawn over her head, and 
enveloping most of her tall figure. 

It had been a strange conversation to overhear, 
and I could not but wonder over it, as I rose and 
hurried homeward, anxious not to vex the peace 
of my landlady’s soul by being too late for supper. 

Next morning, upon descending to breakfast, I 
found the family in a state of excitement, in ex- 
planation of which I was greeted with a strange 
piece of news. | 

During the night, they informed me, the resi- 
dence of Colonel Martyn had been broken into 
and robbed of a sum of money amounting to 
several hundred dollars. The colonel, who was a 
bad sleeper, had been the first to hear a noise be- 
low stairs, and taking a pistol, had made his way 
to the library, where, on opening the door, a light 
was suddenly extinguished, while two persons fled 

past him in the dark. He had fired and wounded 
one of the burglars, as was evident from the traces 
of blood, though he had finally escaped. He had 
been seen by the servants running across the 
lawn ; though what became of his confederate 

was not known, as only the colonel had had a 
‘glimpse of a second figure in the darkness, On 

examination, lis writing-desk was found to have 

been unlocked with a false key, since his own was 
discovered in its usual place in his bedroom, and 
about three hundred dollars in bills missing. And 
the question now, with the excited towns-people, 
was, how could the thief, whosoever he might be, 
have obtained this key? Suspicion rested chiefly 
upon the servants, but my landlady hinted that 
for her part she had never liked the close and re- 
served ways of that young woman, Miss Iverson, 
the colonel’s housekeeper. 

A sudden thought struck me. 

‘‘Is Miss Iverson a rather tall person?” I in- 
quired. 

“Yes; tall and thin, and straight as a fence 
rail. Looks as if she could walk right straight 
through a brick wall without winking.” 


| HAD been but six months settled in the little 











| of hers, while withgthe other she caressingly 
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Iverson scarcely went out without it, except on | 
Sundays.” 
** Has she a lover ?” was my next inquiry ; but | 


| on this point no one could enlighten me. The | 


woman had been at Moorfield, as Colonel Mar- 
tyne’s place was called, little over a year’s time. 
She had come when the colonel’s sister was taken 
with her last illness, and was understood to be a | 
‘listant poor relation of the family. When Miss 
Martyn died, which was only a few weeks after 
Miss Iverson’s arrival, the latter remained to keep | 
house for the old gentleman, who made a will 
providing for her by a legacy at his death. Then 
he had gone abroad for his health, and in a few 
months returned, to the surprise of every one, | 
married—married, as Mrs. Logan assured me, in 
a scandalized tone—at over seventy years of age, | 
and toa woman young enough almost to be his | 
! 





grand-daughter, and of whom no one knew any- 
thing. Still, she admitted, the young wife ap- 
peared to be very fond of, and was certainly very 
attentive to, her rich and infirm husband. It was 
Mrs. Logan's belief, though, that that Miss Iverson 
had herself had a design upon the colonel, on ac- 
count of his money. Old maids—and Miss Iver- 


greedy and grasping. 

** Doctor,” here put in a red-headed youth, in- 
terrupting the flow of his mother’s discourse, 
*thar’s a man in yer offus wants to see yer. 
Looks like he was dyin’ o’ the kinsumption, he 
does.” 

The delicate satire of this speech was apparent 
to me at sight of a rough, corpulent, red-faced 
countryman, whom I found seated in my office- 
chair, vigorously fanning himself with a straw 
hat. He wished me to see his wife, who had ‘a 
fever of some sort.” This was said in presence of 
the inquisitive red-headed boy; but when we | 
were alone he came close to me and whispered 
that the patient was in reality a gentleman—-a 
stranger, who had lodged for a day or two at 
his cabin, while hunting geological specimens for 
a ‘“‘society.” He had been out yesterday on his 
usual errand, but had unluckily fallen from a 
rocky ledge, and in the fall been wounded by the 
discharge of his own pistol, carried in his hip 
pocket. He had at first refused to have a physi- 
cian summoned, but at length consented, with an 
earnest request that I would keep the matter 
secret for the present. 

I found the woodsman’s house to be an ordi- 
nary log cabin, in the midst of the wood which I 
have before mentioned—about a mile or so from 
Moorfield. The sick man was suffering from a 
pistol shot in the left shoulder, a painful, though 
not necessarily dangerous wound, He was a 
nearly middle-aged and very handsome man, of 
gentlemanly appearance, though betraying un- 
mistakable marks of dissipation. Having ex- 
tracted the ball and dressed the wound, I took 
leave, promising to call again next day, 

Owing to unavoidable delay it was late, indeed 
quite dark, when I again approached the woods- 
man’s cabin. As I passed the lighted window 
towards the door, I involuntarily glanced within, 
and paused with surprise at the scene presented. 
In the floor, beside the low bedstead of my 
patient, knelt a woman, holding his hand in one 





stroked back the dark hair from his forehead. 
Her back was towards me, but I saw that she was 
tall, and that she was wrapped in a red and black 
plaid shawl; and taking the whole of the circum- 
stances together I had no doubt but that before 
me were Miss Iverson and the man whom I had 
seen walking with her in the lane—the burglar 
who had been shot by Colonel Martyn in attempt- 
ing to escape. And it at once flashed across me, 
remembering the talk I had overheard, that it 
was probably she who had obtained the key and 
given him the money. 

As I stood hesitating, the woman rose from her 
knees and gathered her shawl about her as if 
to depart. In :o doing her profile was turned 
towards me, and I was surprised at its regular 
beauty, though she looked pale and haggard. 
Her age might be about thirty, as Mrs. Logan had ° 
stated ; and her whole appearance was haughty, 
and what is called *‘ stylish” looking. On hearing 
my knock at the door she hastily disappeared. 

I found my patient doing well, and encouraged 
him with the assurance that he would be well 
enough to remove in a few days —a permission 
of which he seemed very glad. 

It was on the day after this that I was, to my 
surprise, summoned to Moorfield io see Colonel 
Martyn. I was not his regular physician ; but 
the messenger having found old Dr. Grant him- 
self ill, and young Dr. Smythe under the influence 
of a private libation, had per force come for me. 

Colonel Martyn I found suffering from an at- 
tack of inflammatory rheumatism. He was a fine- 
looking old gentleman, despite his seventy odd 
years, and courteous in speech and manner, As I 
left the house after prescribing for him, I en- 
countered in the hall the handsome woman whom 
I had seen the night before at the woodsman’s 
cabin. She passed me with a haughty and dis- 
tant inclination of the head ; and I could not but 
think, as I descended the stairs: ‘‘Ah, Miss 
Iverson, you little imagine how much you and the 
man you love are in my power !” 

On my second visit to Colonel Martyn, I found 
him with symptoms which puzzled me. His pulse 
was feeble, his eyes glassy, and he complained of 
a strange feeling of torpor. 

“You took the medicines prescribed?” I in- 
quired. 

Yes ; his wife had administered them regu- 





| body in the village knows that shawl, for Miss | at the moment, and I was, therefore, considerably | 


surprised when my patient said : | 

‘*My wife, Dr. Thornton. My dear,” he added, 
addressing her, ‘‘the doctor wishes to see the 
medicines.” 

‘* They are the same which he himself ordered,” 
she replied, quietly. 

«Still, madam, I should like to see them, if you 
please,” I said ; and she swept from the room, | 
shortly returning with the vials, which, without a 
word, she placed before me. 

I took them to the window, examined and 
tasted them. When I turned around I met Mrs, 
Martyn’s eye fixed upon me with a curious ex- 
pression, 

‘You find them all right, I presume?” she 
said, coldly. 

“Quite right, madam.” 

At that moment there came a tap at the door, 
and a tall, thin, sharp-visaged woman looked in, 

“There are a couple of men down-stairs who 
wish to speak with the colonel,” I heard her say 
in a subdued tone, and I caught something be- 
sides about ‘ the real thief at last—on his track— 
still somewhere in the neighborhood.” 

‘Colonel Martyn is not well enough to be dis- 
turbed, as you should know, Miss Iverson,” said 
Mrs, Martyn, adding immediately, ‘‘1 will myself 
see these men.” 

When she had left the room I again examined 
the medicines, the glass in which they had been 
administered, and finally the patient’s breath. 
This latter satisfied me. There was no mistaking 
the odor of chlorodyne. 

In descending the stairs at the conclusion of my | 
visit, I het Mrs. Martyn. I had intended inqnir- 
ing for her, and now stopped her as she was | 
hastily passing me, almost without notice. The | 
men were just leaving the house, and she was | 
looking pale and agitated. 

**T have examined the medicines, madam,” I 
said, deliberately, and looking steadily in her face. 
‘They are right, as originally prepared, but they 
must not be again tampered with. Had the ad- 
dition of chlorodyne been necessary, I should my- 
self have prescribed it.” 

‘“*Tampered with? Chlorodyne ?” she faltered. 

‘Some person has, perhaps by mistake, been 
giving Colonel Martyn chlorodyne. If he dies I 
shall know to what to attribute it.” 

Her black eyes flashed upon me with a look of 
concentrated, but suppressed, anger. 

“You are mistaken, sir. No one can tamper 
with the medicines, which are kept in my own 
closet, where,” she added, as with a sudden after- 
thought, ‘‘no one has entrance except myself 
and—Miss Iversun.” 

‘*Poor Miss Iverson!” I thought, as I passed | 
on. ‘‘ How convenient it must be to have a scape- 
goat in the house in the shape of a stingy old 
maid, supposed to be greedy of her legacy.” 

I could understand now, I thought, why Mrs. 
Martyn had stolen or borrowed that well-known 
black-and-red shawl belonging to the housekeeper. 

I had another patient to visit, some miles dis- 
tant, and in returning homeward, it being late, I 
turned into a bridle path which would take me by 
a short cut to the village. This path crossed the |. 
end of the secluded lane which I have mentioned, 
near to where it issued from the wood ; and, as I 
approached, I came suddenly upon Mrs. Martyn, 
walking rapidly from the direction of the wood 
towards the house. On seeing me she paused, 
and her face flushed with anger. 

‘*Excuse me, Dr. Thornton, but are you aware 
that this is private property ?” 

‘“‘T was not aware, madam, that it was closed 
to the public.” 

‘“*Then I beg leave to inform you that it is so, 
by Colonel Martyn’s order. We desire it to re- 
main private.” 

I felt provoked by the arrogance of her manner, 
as well as at her assurance, after what had so 
recently passed between us; wherefor I an- 
swered, coolly : 

“The order must be quite recent — perhaps 
since you have taken a fancy to walking here. 
May I inquire, madam, how is my patient at the 
cabin, yonder? since, I presume, you have just 
seen him.” 

I saw her face suddenly pale, but she answered, 
coldly : 

** What patient, sir?” 

“The gentleman who was _ unfortunately 
wounded by Colonel Martyn on the night of 
which you know, and your visit to whom I had 
the misfortune to interrupt a few evenings since.” 

It would be impossible to describe the expres- 
sion of her countenance at this. It somehow re- 
minded me of a tamed tigress, longing yet afraid 
to spring. 

Satisfied with the effect I had produced, I lifted 
my hat and was moving away when, with a motion 
of her hand, she arrested me. 

“‘Upon what occasion have you seen me with— 
with——” Her voice became husky, and faltered. 

** Besides that which I have just mentioned, I 
also saw you on the night of the robbery at Moor- 
field, walking in this lane with that man. I also 
overheard a portion of your conversation with 
him.” 

She bit her lip until I thought the blood would 
have sprung. 

‘** Have you informed any one of this ?” 

“Thave not. This is the first time I have men- 
tioned it.” 

She stood a moment silent. I could clearly see 
the struggle which was going on between her 
pride and her fear. The latter conquered. She 
came close up to me, and said, in a strained and 

eager way : 




















larly. 
‘* Where are they? I should like to see them !” 
“Be good enough to touch the bell on the 
table,” he said, feebly. 
In answer to the tinkling summons there en- 





*‘ Does she ever wear a red and black shaw! ?” 


«Just so ; a red and bldck plaid shawl. Every- ' say Miss Iverson, because that was my impression ' her fingers, and gazing up to me in a silent 


tered from an adjoining room Miss Iverson. I 





“Dr. Thornton, will you promise never to men- 
| tion anything of this matter to a living soul? 
| You shall not suffer by it. I will see that you do 
| not. I give you my word that I will.” 

I had humiliated and subdued her ; and now, 
| looking upon her as she stood tightly interlacing 
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ang:lish of expectation, of hope and fear, I felt a 
sudslen pity stir my heart, 

**T will promise, Mrs. Martyn, on one condition, 
not to reveal your secret. This condition is that 
you be kind to and careful of the poor old man, 
your husband, who confides so entirely in you. 
Let the brief remnant of his days be undisturbed 
by a doubt or suspicion of his wife. This is all 
that you can now do in atonement for what you 


| yourself callei the ‘miserable deception’ prac- 


ticed upon hiri—the marrying him for the sake of 
his money wherewith to enrich a former lover. 
And,” I added, slowly, ‘‘as one false step leads to 
another, be thankful that in this case you have not 
succeeded in doing what would have fixed upon 
your soul a guilt which you will in the future 
shudder to think of.” 

I had not wished to spare her; and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing, as I turned away, that I had 
brought low her pride and debased her unto the 
very depths of humiliation. Thenceforth she was, 
towards myself at least, a changed being. I knew 
tnat she hated me, but she was in my power, and 
she felt this as thoroughly as I did, and never 
dared rebel against it. 

As I had surmised, she had on this last evening 
given her lover warning, and assisted him to 
escape from the officers in search of him. It must 
have been most cunningly done, for he was never 
arrested. I had also occasion shortly to notice 
how suddenly prosperous the woodcutter had 
become, 

I attended Colonel Martyn faithfully through- 
out that Winter. In the Spring he died, and 
with so thorough a faith in his wife that he left to 
her the whole of his ample property, with the ex- 
ception of the promised legacy to Miss Iverson 
and a fewof his old servants. The fair widow 


| immediately sold the estate, and with the pro- 


ceeds disappeared from the sight and the know- 
ledge of the people among whom she had lived as 
she had come—a stranger. 

But a few years after, a gentleman who had 
resided near Moorfield, returning from a trip to 
Europe, informed me that he had seen and recog- 
nized Mrs. Martyn, more beautiful than ever, 
among the habitués of the rouge et noir table at 
Baden-Baden, in company with one who, from his 
description, must have been my former patient 
of the woodcutter’s cabin. 


RE PINE EE LN, OEE | RT EN 
THE DEATH or GENERAL GRANT, 
ScENES AND InctpeNts Durine His 
Last Howurs. 

HE end has come. The great commander of 

armies has rejoined his soldiers who fell on 
the field of battle ; the ruler who made history has 
become a part of it ; the man beloved is transfig- 
ured into a memory revered. The world has lost 
a hero ; but the noble example by which future 
heroes will be inspired stands out clear, superb, 
and immortal. 

It is scarcely six weeks siuce the nation’s patient 
was removed from his home in New York city to 
the breezy and pine-fragrant elevation of Mount 
McGregor. The feeble pulse responded for a 
time to the draughts of bracing, balsamic air ; 
and, whatever conviction may have rested in the 
heart of the sufferer as to his fate, his unflinching 
courage and outward cheerfulness still’ permitted 
his faithful watchers to hope for a possible return 
of health and strength. As late as the ist of the 
present month (July) the General was reported as 
working diligently at his book. On the 3d he was 
wheeled to the hotel in his bath-chair ; and, re- 
turning, sat for a long time on the piazza of the 
cottage watching the slow-falling twilight. The 
next day he seemed weaker than usual ; but an- 
other rally followed, and on the 12th his voice was 
comparatively clear and strong, so that he was 
able to converse without the use of the writing- 
pad, which had become the chief medium for the 
communication of his thoughts and replijes since 
his arrival at Mount McGregor. 

Yet, heroically and patiently as it was borne, it 
is certain that the pain suffered by General Grant 
was continuous, and at times excruciating. The 
epithelioma in his throat was steadily progressing 
towards the last and fatal stage. Its extension to 
the sub-adjacent muscular tissue increased the 
swelling so that at times the aperture leading into 
the trachea was closed, preventing swallowing and 
the free passage of air into the lnngs. Every 
breath, passing through the inflamed growths at 
the base of the tongue, sent dull, hacking pains 
through the flesh. The extended ulceration was 
beyond the reach of cocaine, and the doctors 
dared not use the ordinary soothing narcotics, 
fearing that, in the debilitated state of the patient, 
enforced sleep would end in death. 

The only position in which the General could 
rest with comparative comfort was sitting propped 
up in his easy-chair, in the manner to which he 
was accustomed during the whole period of his 
illness. His feet were extended upon a second 
chair, while pillows gave an easy support to his 
back. With his head bent slightly forward, his 
eyes closed, and his arms folded upon his breast, 
he would sit motionless and silent for hours at a 
time. Whether he slept or not, none could tell ; 
but at the slightest sound he would open his eyes 
languidly, and perhaps gaze long upon the pines 
outside the window, or at the clouds, or some 
stray sunbeam gilding floor and wall in the 
hushed chamber. 

On Tuesday, July 12th, the anxiety of those 
about General Grant deepened into alarm. Weary 
and depressed from a ride in his wheeled chair 
the day before, he still managed to brighten up a 
little during the forenoon. Then he grew weak 
and restless, and failed in an attempt to take 
nourishment. In response to Dr. Douglas’s 
efforts to cheer him, he wrote that he felt he was 
sinking ; that the limit of his strength had been 
reached. It was time for him to go, and there 
was no use battling longer, with everything 
against him. During the afternoon his mind 
seemed to wander slightly—something which has 
occurred but rarely during all his illness. Towards 
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evening, he made an effort, and partook of a little 
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nourishment because his wife had offered it. A 
terrible crisis occurred about eight o'clock, but 
was safely passed. It was evident nevertheless 
that the General was slowly sinking. At half-past 
eleven he roused, and urged that his family should 
sit up no longer. Shortly afterwards, Dr. New- 
man, returning to the hotel, said: ‘‘ Until about 
nine o'clock, all evidences were that he was going. 
Yet he was conscious, and whey we knelt in prayer, 
he clasped his hands in front @ him. I could not 
feel, solemn as was the occasion, that the end was 
quite yet.” 

So it proved; and on Wednesday morning 
General Grant awoke somewhat refreshed from a 
quiet sleep. Stimulating injections of brandy 
were given whenever there were signs of a recur- 
rence of the fainting attacks. The patient was 
perfectly conscious. Once he opened his eyes, 
and, seeing his family gathered anxiously around 
him, said, with a faint smile: ‘‘ Don’t, please. I 
do not want any one to be disturbed on my 
account.” Often he let his head droop forward ; 
then he could be seen, with loving arms about 
him, shifting his body to ease the racking pain. 
Mrs. Grant’s was the figure always near him, cool- 
ing the air for him with her fan, bending ten- 
derly at every sign that he was in need of atten- 
tion, anticipating his wants and directing their 
relief. The nurse helped the General in every 
movement, while Dr. Douglas and Colonel Grant 
were rarely ont of sight. 

At midday he reclined in a languid, passive 
manner in his chair, and the sight of his pale face 
affected his wife and daughter to tears, The 
General, hearing them sobbing, reached for his 
writing materials, and tried to pencil a message ; 
but his nerveless fingers only succeeded in pencil- 
ing the date. Then, in a feeble whisper, he re- 
peated his oft-expressed wish that no one should 
worry for him. 

When Mr. and Mrs. U. 8. Grant, Jr., arrived, 
with Drs. Shrady and Sands, all the General’s 
family were with him. He had left his chair—as 
it proved—for the last time, and lay upon the bed. 
At eight o’clock in the evening his pulse was high 
and faint, and a change for the worse had plainly 
set in. Although consciousness still remained, 
gre weakness had gone to the extreme point. 

he sufferer was too weak to open his eyes ; his 
limbs were powerless ; he was gasping fast ; the 
— was fluttering ; he could do no act of will 

yond a slight turn of the head, which sank 
almost instantly back into the pillows. Occasional 
hypodermic injections of brandy kept the faint 
spark of life burning throughout the long night. 

The signs of approaching dissolution were but 
too evident. After three o’clock he was unable to 
speak, The respirations diminished in length, the 
throat gradually became choked up. A _ few 
minutes after eight o’clock the heart ceased to 
beat, and General Grant was dead. 

The scene at the last, as the grief-stricken 
family stood in silence about the bed, was ex- 
tremely affecting. Colonel Grant sat near the 
head of the bed, stroking his father’s forehead. 
Opposite sat Mrs. Grant, clasping the General's 
hand in both her own. Mrs. Sartoris stood at the 
foot of the bed, with her arms encircling the waists 
of her sisters-in-law and her head resting upon 
the shoulder of Colonel Grant’s wife. She seemed 
dazed with grief, and could not shed a tear. Ulys- 
ses 5. Grant, Jr., also stodd near the foot of the 
bed, in the centre of the room. The nurse was 
in a corner by the window, and Harrison, the 
General’s body-servant, stood in the doorway 
leading into the hall, with his face in his hands, 
Dr. Newman was not present, but was sent for. 
Dr. Shrady was watching the General closely. 
When he saw the pallor strike his face and saw the 
Jast slight gasp, he leaned slightly forward and 
siaid to Colonel Grant : ‘‘At last the end has come.” 

In a very short time the telegraph had conveyed 
the news to all parts of the country, and every- 
where it was received with demonstrations of 
genuine sorrow. Not since the death of Garfield 


have the American people so watched and so | 


mourned the death of a great man. Messages 
of condolence poured in upon the afflicted 
family at Mount McGregor, and among the first 
was the following from the President : 


To Mrs. U. S. Grant, Mount McGreeor, N. Y.: 

Accept this expression of my heartfelt sympathy 
jn this hour of your great affliction. The people of 
the nation mourn with you, and would reach, if 
they could, with kindly comfort the depths of the 
sorrow which is yours alone, and which only the 
pity of God can heal. 

(signed) 
An official proclamation was also issued by the 
President. 

Governor Hill of New York issued a proclama- 
tion giving official expression to the sorrow of the 
people of the State at General Grant’s death, and 
directing appropriate observances in the depart- 
ments of the State Government. The Executives 
of several other States took similar actions. 

From Queen Victoria, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and many 
other distinguished personages of England, as 
well as of other European countries, messages of 
Rym{ {ond respect were received by General 
Grant’s family. 

In New York city, hundreds of flags were in- 
stantly hung at half-mast, and bells began to toll. 
In an almost pene time newspaper 
“extras” were on salein the streets. Portraits 
of General Grant made their appearance by thou- 
sands, Stores, public buildings and private dwell- 
ings were promptly cones in mourning. In the 
Exchanges down-town the nation’s ‘oss was dis- 
cussed almost to the exclusion of business, The 
universal topic was on every lip in the thronged 
streets, Resolutions and other expressions of sor- 
row and respect from all parts of the country— 
from the North, loving and full of grief ; from the 
South, impulsive and magnanimous—showed that 
the great Union which Grant fought for and saved 
is bound together by still another tie in mourning 
him dead. 

A death-mask was made from General Grant’s 
face, shortly after his death, by the Hartford 
sculptor, Karl Gerhardt. According to the wishes 
of family no autopsy was held on the body. 
It was embalmed, and pending its removal, a 
guard of United States soldiers was placed about 
the cottage. The arrangement of these and 
other matters of immediate necessity at Mount 
McGregor was managed with the utmost tact 
and consideration by Mr. William J. Arkell, who, 
with Mr. Drexel, has done so much during 
the past few weeks for the comfort of the dyi 
hero. In the discussions as to where Genera 
Grant should be buried, New York city, West 
Point, and the Soldiers’ Home at Washington, 
were chiefly mentioned. Whatthe General’s own 
wishes in the matter were may be gathered from 
the following memorandum, which is given sub- 
stantially as written by himself on June 24th: 


““There are three places from which I wish a 
choice of burial-place to be made: 
* West Point.—I would prefer this above others 
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but for the fact that my wife could not be placed 
beside me there. 
“ Galena, or some place in Illinois.—Because from 
that State I received my first General's commission. 
‘“* New York.—Because the people of that city be- 
friended me in my need.” 


The family at that time were reluctant to dis- 
cuss with the General a matter thus suggesting 
forebodings of death. He, therefore, tore up the 
slip of paper, and the subject was not again 
brought up. A strong movement in New York 
city has now resulted in a decision to carry the 
third suggestion of the memorandum. General 
Grant will be buried in Central Park, and a com- 
mittee has been appointed to raise funds for a 
national monument. It is fitting that the nation’s 
metropolis should be the site of the tomb which 
in years to come will be, like Mount Vernon, a 
shrine of patriotic millions. ‘The tuneral will take 
place next month. 

General Grant leaves a widow, three sons—Colo- 
nel Frederick D. Grant, Ulysses 8. Grant, Jr., and 
Jesse R. Grant—and one daughter, Nellie, the 
wife of Algernon Sartoris, of England. The plans 
of the family in regard to the future are, of course 
not yet settled. They will be left in fairly good 
circumstances, and will probably sellythe house in 
Sixty-sixth Street, New York, and the Long Branch 
cottage. General Grant's waretrophies and the 
treasures collected during his trip around the 
world are in the custody of the Government. His 
share in the proceeds of his book will probably 
amount to $100,000, and this he prt eal to Mrs. 
Grant. His library, private records and papers 
become the property of Colonel Fred, D. Grant. 
Mrs, Sartoris will return to England. U. 8. Grant, 
Jr., will remain on his New Jersey farm, and Jesse 
Grant expects to engage in business as a civil 
engineer, 

Of the four physivians who attended General 
Grant—Dr. J. H. Douglas, Dr. Fordyce Barker, 
Dr. Sands and Dr. Shrady—the first-named has 
been most constant in his service, and his name 
has become the best known. He was at the bed- 
side of the illustrious patient with little inter- 
mission, and was present at the moment of death, 
Dr. Douglas is a man of stately presence, and 
very nearly of General Grant’s age. He was 
graduated from the University of Teneiveeia. 
in 1847, He has never had any side issues, but 
has kept closely to his _—— He has made 
a specialty*in treating diseases of the tongue and 
throat. e has never written much, but is a 
prominent member of the County Medical Society 
and the Academy of Medicine of New York city. 








LIFE OF THE FRENCH WORKING 
CLASSES. 

Since 1878 there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the condition of the working classes in all 
parts of the country, and this 1s specially marked 
in all of the industrial centres. Wages have in- 
creased from ten to forty cents a day, or on an 
average of seventeen per cent., which enables a 
more comfortable manner of living—a better and 
more cheerful home. Children are given more of 
the privileges of a free education, and are not 
compelled to earn a livelihood at the early age of 
ten years. Yet, at some period of life, the chil- 
dren are required to labor for the support of the 
family, and the rule seems to be that boys shall 
begin this duty at twelve to thirteen years of age, 
and girls at thirteen years. The number of hours 
required for a day’s labor has been considerably 
reduced, and the usual number of hours is now 
ten, though in some special industries it is more, 
and among them are to be counted woolen and 
cotton manufacturing, in which twelve hours are 
demarmded. The ability for the average laborer 
to lay up anything for old age or for times of ne- 
cessity is of slight practicability, yet there is a 
system of economy in families. According to the 
testimony of a representative workingman em- 
ployed in one of the woolen mills about Rheims, 
we learn that twelve hours constitute a day’s 
labor, divided off so as to allow three-quarters of 
an hour for breakfast, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon; one hour for dinner, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon ; and for supper after the day’s work is 


over. The yearly earnings of this man, with the 
assistance of his vife in the mill, are given as 
$428.94. His «’ +rses are reckoned to be about 


as follows: Eigisi pex cent. for rent, fifteen per 
cent. for clothing, seventy-five per cent. for food 
and fuel, and two per cent. for incidentals. The 
food of the laboring man may be considered as 
generally consisting of bread, wine, vegetables, 
or vegetable soup, with meat only at rare intervals, 
But the testimony of the workman is again inter- 
esting on this point, in which he is reported as 
stating that breakfast is made to consist of a ‘‘ cup 
of coffee and a piece of bread; dinner of soup 
made from salt pork and horse-flesh, or cheap 
beef and vegetables, and a portion of the meat 
with bread ; and supper, of bread and meat left 
from dinner, with potatoes.” This is said to be 
better than is common with laborers. The feelin 
between employer and employé is spoken of, in a 
the reports, as one of antagonism. The relation 
that this state of feeling must exert in the busi- 
ness intercourse of the two cannot be other than 
hurtful to all interests concerned 


“RAW POTATOES.” 


An amneins: story is told of an Englishman who 
Was making a Continental tour for the first time. 
Upon his arrival at Munich, after a long day’s 
journey, he entered one of the celebrated beer 
gardens of that city for the purpose of enjoying a 
refreshing draught of genuine “ hof briiu,” and, 
seating himself at a table, was surprised to notice 
everybody eating a raw potato in connection with 
their beer. Thinking it must be the custom, and 
not wishing to be mistaken for a newly-arrived 
American, he called a waiter and ordered his 
‘shof briiu” and a raw potato, which the man 
brought with a puzzled look on his face. The 
Englishman, imitating those around him, sliced 
his potato, and, although somewhat doubtful as 
to the results, he proceeded to.eat a small piece, 
which he immediately spat upon the floor. He 
tried a second slice, with the same results, and was 
about to corifine himself to the beverage, when he 
noticed that the waiter who had furnished his 
order had jeined a group of companions, all of 
whom were regarding him with smiling. counte- 
nances. ‘It must be owing to my not eating the 
potato which makes them observe me,” thought 
the man from London ; and, taking a third slice, 
he munched away, with, the determination to fol- 
low the old adage, ‘‘ me,” etc. It was 


of no use, however, thd the i 


lird slice followed 


its predecessors, Calling the: waiter, he handed’ 


the change to him, saying, as he did so: ‘‘I have 
traveled in many countries, but I have never until 
now been in a place where raw potatoes were 
eaten with a relish.” ‘Why, sir,” replied the 





waiter, “‘no one eats raw potatoes here.” ‘ Are 
not these people eating raw potatoes ?” asked the 
Englishman, in surprise. ‘ No, sir,” grinned the 
waiter, ‘‘they are eating black radishes.” The 
look of disgust which overspread the countenance 
of the Englishman can be much easier imagined 
than described. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT POCAHONTAS. 


CoLoneL Joun Esten Cooke, of Virginia, has 
made a searching investigation of the Pocahontas 
mattcr, and he is satisfied, from all the evidence 
to be had, that Smith was captured by a party of 
Indians in 1607, and carried to the Indian capital 
on York River, where Powhatan ordered him to 
be slain. Pocahontas interfered to save him. She 
took Smith’s head in her arms, so that it was im- 

ssible to beat out his brains without hitting her, 

Powhatan consented to spare the prisoner, and 
treated him kindly. Afterwards Smith released 
some Indian prisoners, stating that it was for the 
sake of Pocahontas. He told his friends in James- 
town that Pocahontas had saved his life. In a 
letter to Queen Anne, he said that he would be 
guilty of the ‘‘deadly poison of ingratitude ” if he 
forgot the goodness of Pocahontas. In several 
letters he gave to this girl credit for his rescue 
from death. It was on this account that Poca- 
hontas was flatteringly received at the English 
Court. After her marriage to Rolfe she wax bap- 
tized, and lived ‘civilly and lovingly with her 
husband, ° 


PAPER BED-CLOTHING. 

Tue Paper-maker says : ‘‘A paper-making firm 
in New Jersey has for several weeks been turning 
out counterpanes and pillows of paper, No. 1 
maniila paper is used, two large shects being held 
together by a slender twine at intervals of three 
or four inches, The twine is gummed, 80 as to 
hold the sheets firmly together where it lies. A 
hem is placed on the counterpane to keep it from 
tearing ; the safety edge is composed of twine. 
Ornamental designs are stamped on the outer 
surfaces of the covers and cases, giving them a 
neat, attractive appearance. 

“When these counterpanes and pillow -cases 
become wrinkled from use they can easily be 
smoothed out with a hot flatiron. The counter- 
panes can be left on the bed when it is 
occupied, and in cold weather will be found a 
warm covering, paper preventing the escape of 
heat. The new paper bed-clothing is seventy-five 
cents per set, one will probably become popular. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


Corks are now made impervious by simply soak- 
ing them for several hours in a solution of Ghe- 
half ounce of glue or gelatine in a mixture of 
three-fourths ounce of glycerine and one pint of 
water, treated to a temperature of about degs, 
Cent. Such corks may be made nearly proof 
against acids if dipped when very dry for ten or 
tifteen minutes into a melted mixture of four 
parts paraffine and one of vaseline, 


A LARGE round tomb of marble, larger than that 
of Cecilia Metella, has been found outside the 
Porta Salaria, Rome. It was raised to the honor 
of a certain Lucilius, Prefect of Cavalry in the 
reign of Tiberius, by his sister Lucilia, while he 
was still alive. e inscription was never com- 
pleted, and the inference is that the ashes of Lu- 
cilius never rested within, The gentleman on 
whose domain it was found has excavated it, and 
will throw it open to the public. 


Tue total amount of capital, including capital 
stock of incorporated companies represented by 
the new enterprises organized in the South during 
the last six months, and in the enlargement of old 
plants, and the rebuilding of mills destroyed by 
fire, aggregates $36,534,000, divided among the 
fourteen Southern States as follows: Alabama, 
$3,580,000 ; Arkansas, $375,000 ; Florida, $479,000; 
Georgia, 1,580,000; Kentucky, $10,621,000 ; 
Louisiana, $1,407,000; Maryland, 4,688,000 ; 
Mississippi, $416,000 ; North Carolina, $1,535,000; 
South Carolina, $427,000 ; Tennessee, $1,802,000 ; 
Texas, $1,319,000; Virginia, $2,008,000: and 
West Virginia, $6,532,000. 


Tue heathen Chinee of San Francisco rather 
more than holds his own in some respects, and 
many of the children of the better classes of 
Mongolians have attended school to some pur- 
pose, despite the social restriction law under 
which they labor. Recently a California Street 
matron, just returned from a three years’ tour 
abroad, advertised for a first-class cook, where- 
upon an ar, ec mtagenect pigtail applied for the 
position. ‘‘Whatee you namee, John?” asked 
the lady in that peculiar baby talk supposed to be 
adapted to infants and other foreigners, ‘‘ Wan 
Lee.” ‘*You sabe loast tlurklee, Wan?” lisped 
the lady. The Chinaman knit his brow and shook 
his head. ‘‘ Oh, dear me!” said the tourist to her 
imported maid, in what is locally known as Mills 
Seminary — and abroad as restaurant — French ; 
‘“‘what am I to do? I can’t make him under- 
stand?” ‘It is very unfortunate,” said the China- 
man, a: pet *T see you don’t speak French 
very well, and, besides«that, Chinese and English 
are the only languages I know.” He was not 
engaged. 


_-— 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WFEK. 


Jury 17tH—In Waterloo, Iowa. Colonel R. H. 
Leavitt, of Charlemont, Mass.,. formerly promi- 
nent in public affairs of that State, aged 79 years ; 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs, Rachel F. Troy, ‘‘ Rachel 
Denvil,” formerly a well-known actress, July 19th 
—In New York, the Rev. Dr, 8. Ireneus Prime, 
aged 73 years; in Ocean Park, N. J., David Huy- 
ler, the well-known candy merchant, aged 67 
years ; in Albany, N. Y., Brigadier-general David 
M. Woodhull, U.S. A., aged 54 years, July 20th— 
At Aix-les-Bains, France, Edwin C. Litchfield, a 
well-known real estate owner of prpkiys, aged 71 
years. he eles Yonkers, N. Y., Lieutenant- 
eolonel J. H. Bill, U. 8. A., aged 45 years; in 
Cambridge. Mass., the Rev. Dr. Oliver Stearns, 

ed. 78 years. July 22d—In New York, Peter H. 

atson, ex-President of the Erie Railroad, aged 
68 years ; at Stuyvesant Falls, N, Y., General Wil- 
liam G. Mandeville, prominent in local and State 

lities, aged 80 years ; in Rochester, N. Y,, Chas. 
vie Curtis, a prominent cotton broker of Mem- 
his, Tenn. July 23d—In Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
Tn e James Walker, a prominent political figure, 
aged 62 years; in Brooklyn, N. Y., Brigadier- 
general Samuel Roberts, U. 8. A., aged 64 vears ; 
at-Portsmouth, Va., the Rev. George M. Wright, 
pastor of the Centenary Methodist Church. July 
4th—In North Adams, Mass., Sanford Blackin- 
ton, the oldest manufacturer in Western Massa- 
chusetts, aged &7 years. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
ProFessoR CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Cornell University. 


PPESIDENT CLEVELAND is disposing of all mat- 
ters before him, in preparatiuit tur his Summer 
vacation. 


THE commission appointed to inquire into the 


mental condition of John McCullough, the actor, 
have rendered a verdict declaring Sim to bea 
lunatic. 


CoLoneL MApueson has engaged Signor Ravelli. 
the tenor, for a full season of opera in New York. 
He is gathering a strong company for the season 
in that city. 

Mr. Ruskin’s ‘cucumber frame between two 
chimneys” aptly defines the Crystal Palace (an 
old enemy of his) both for its architecture and its 
atmosphere. 


GLADSTONE has from the estates of Hawarden 
an income of $25,000 a year, and he is a patron of 
four chureh livings, one of which, held by his son, 
is worth $12,500. 


Tue trial of Louis Riel, the half-breed leader, 
for high treason, was commenced at Regina, 
N. W. Territory, last week. The prisoner entered 
a plea of * not guilty.” 


Tue Mahdi is not dead, as frequently reported. 
He has just sent a message of defiance to the Khe- 
dive by the hand of no Jess famous a character 
than Hussein Pasha, former Governor of Berber. 


Tue three men.who pay taxes on the highest 
assessed value of personal property in Great 
Britain are Giles Loder, $19,000,000 : Richard 
Thornton, $14,000,000, and Baron Lionel 
Rothschild, $13,500,000. 


FREDERICK GEBHARDT is in London, and the 
newspapers there say that he is still in fhe train of 
Mrs. Langtry, rivaled only by Charles Coghlan, 
the actor, formerly engaged in this city, but now 
in the Lily’s company. 


Ir is now said that M, Olivier Pain, the alleged 
French adviser of El Mahdi, and who, it was re- 
cently stated, had been 1s: by Arabs for a re-» 
ward offered for his head by British officers, ic -ot 
dead, but alive and well at Berber. 


In response to a pathetic appeal for a poem to 
print, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes writes that he 
1a8 laid his pen aside and let his ink dry for the 
rest of the p soattonns season for fear of “ writer's 
cramp,” and that he has borrowed a pen and ink 
to say so. 

CoLonEL Crayton McMicuaszt, of Philadelphia, 
the present Marshal of the District of Columbia, 
will probably continue in the office until his term 
expires next Winter. President Cleveland is 
pleased with the way in which McMichael has ad- 
ministered the office. 


Tue London theatrical season has been disas- 
trous to all except three managers. Tragedy with 
Mary Anderson has drawn very moderately, in 
spite of her fame, and Mrs. Langtry was so en- 
tirely neglected that her Manager is said to have 
lost $26,000 on the engagement. 


Hanan, the oarsman, amuses and amazes the 
sojourners at Alexandria Bay by, walking on the 
water in a pair of ‘tin shoes.” “These are practi- 
eally boats, being made of tin or zine, about three 
feet in length, and eighteen inches high. In the 
interior are sufficient air chambers to support the 
weight of a man. 


A corRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Gazette 
hears that Mrs. Grant thinks $12,000 would be a 
respectable remuneration for the medical attend- 
ants of General Grant, who have put in no bill 
whatever. Six thousand dollars of this money 
was raised by Stanford, Huntington and Crocker, 
of the Central Pacific Railroad, and Mackey and 
others raised the balance. 


Rev. Dr. Newman says of General Grant: 
“Once I asked him, I remember, what he con- 
sidered his most providential experience. With- 
out hesitation he said: ‘My resignation from the 
army in 1854, I was then a captain, If I had 
staid in the army [ would have been still a captain 
on frontier duty at the outbreak of the war and 
would thus have been deprived of the right to 
offer my services voluntarily to the country. That 
opportunity shaped my future.’ ” 


Ir is said that King Ludwig, the music-mad 
monarch of Bavaria, who has squandered the last 
$2,000,000 voted him to pay his debts, is in danger 
of losing his crown. The bankers have absolutely 
determined to lend him no more money, and a 
loan of $1,250,000 was recently sessed him by an 
American insurance company use he could 
not give satisfactory collaterals, New evidences 
of his insanity are cropping out ly, and it is 
more than probable that he will soon be deposed 
on this account, leaving the throne to his younger 
brother, Prince Otho, who is said to be a decent 
and capable man for a prince. 


Jour Roacu, of the firm of John Roach & Sons, 
the faxuous shipbuilders, made an assignment on 
the 18th inst. to George W. Quintard and George 
E. Weed. ‘he news caused considerable excite- 
ment at Chester, where some 1,500 men and 
will be thrown out of employment. Work on the 
cruisers Boston and Chicago, and the monitor 
Puritan will virtually be suspended. It is said 
that the result of the sg was felt keenly by 
Mr. Roach, and that his health is in a precarious 
condition, His contracts for the net cruisers and 
the Dolphin were: The Chicago, $689,900; the 
Atlanta, $617,000; the Boston, $619,000; the 
Dolphin, #315,000 ; total, $2,440,000, Mr. Roach 
has received in part payment for the Dolphin 
about $275,000. ‘ 

GENERAL GRANT'S Christian faith was simple 
yet sturdy. It combined childlike trustfulness 
with the intellectual vigor of manhood’s convic- 
tion. While never makin lay of that side of 
his nature, it was the habit of his life to look to 
Divine guidance in all of his undertakings, and 
he attributed his successes to the inspiration gath- 
ered therefrom. Nor was his faith shaken by re- 
verses, although often in the family circle and 
with his closest friends he expressed_the wish that 
he was stronger in his reliance. Rev. Dr. New- 
man says: ‘‘I became his pastor in 1869. I have 
been_ his guest wig bos And at all times, in 
the White House at Washington or at his cottage 
in Long Branch, he always had my: Fe in 
which he usually requested me to ied 
at the White House on his last Sunday there—his 
last night in office. Mr. Hayes was then having a 
reception at John Sherman's. I found the Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Grant, with Mr. and Mrs. i 
quietly sitting in the Blue Room. We talked a 
while. Then at the General’s request we all knelt 
in prayer. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF A REPLY WRITTEN BY GENERAL GRANT IN ONE OF HIS 
LAST ‘‘ TALKS’”’ WITH A FRIEND. 
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The Princess Ermenzarde ; 
Or, 
The Begum’s Bracelet. 


By M. T. CALDOR. 


, CHAPTER XI. 
morning after her arrival at Riverside, 
she found Lady Mary’s smiling face 

bending over her. 

‘‘My dear, you will excuse my impatient in- 
trusion, I hope. But you have slept so long and 
soundly, and I could not forbear coming in to 
make sure, with my own eyes, that-you were actu- 
wy here, Good-morning, dear.” 

The fair white arms were promptly clasped 
about her neck, and the eyes that carried lost 
Lilian’s look in them grew bright and glad as 
the pleasant remembrances returned. 

‘*My dear, dear auntie! Good-morning. Oh, 
is it all true, and not alone a pleasant dream! I 
have been dreaming about you the night long.” 

“‘ Agreeable dreams, then, I trust. My husband 
has had his breakfast, and gone cantering on his 
accustomed morning ride. But I have waited for 
you, I must allow Susette to come to your assist- 
ance, or she will be hurt. I will go down and 
order the breakfast in half an hour, if that will 
give you time. Do you see how high the sun is?” 
she added, playfully. ‘* But no wonder you slept 
long, after so much excitement and fatigue !” 


Won Winifred unclosed her eyes that next | 
| 


Winifred’s eyes glanced out of the open window, | 
P 4 . | 
from which the curtains were drawn away, and | 


caught a glint of interested remembrance. 


* Ah!” she said, lightly, as she raised herself | 


still higher to look out, ‘‘ there is the house under 
the cedars, You were to tell me whose it was in 
the morning.” 

‘*And the morning is here,” rejoined Lady 
Mary. ‘ Well, I shall be waiting on the terrace. 
Come down as soon as you are dressed, and I will 
tell you,” 

The half-hour had not expired, when the girl's 
light figure glided to her side. Lady Mary put 
one arm around her waist as she said : 

“T did not tell you last night because I feared 


it might excite you, and spoil your sleep. That 
house is Cedarswold, my dear.” 
*“*Cedarswold !” exclaimed Winifred. ‘Ah, 


Miss Poindexter’s house! And I have come so 
near to it to make my own home. How strange 
it seems! Oh, what do you think she will say 
to me ?” 

** Perhaps — nothing at all,” answered Lady 
Mary, gently. ‘*Should you mind it very much ?” 

*“*T should be sorry,” answered the girl, wist- 
fully, “Miss Poindexter had a singular power 
over me. She seemed te draw my heart almost 
against my will. Why do you think she will not 
be kind ?” 

“Because one can never count upon Miss 
Poindexter’s acts or motives. And-——we are 
neighbors, you see, but we are not intimate— 
perhaps I should say, we are not friends. But 
that seems too strong a statement for the truth, 
since we always bow when we meet, and, if the 
necessity comes, treat each other with extreme 
politeness, But we are not friends now, though 
once we were. I do not think we can ever be 
friends again.” 

There was an accent of bitterness in the gentle 
voice of the speaker, which said more than-she 
words, 

“IT am sorry,” repeated Winifred, twisting* her 
fingers in a way that was a childish habit of hers 
when uncomfortable and perplexed. 

‘It need not affect you, dear child,” said Lady 
Mary. ‘You may meet her soon. I can easily 
manage it, and, if you choose, you may go to 
Cedarswold as often as you please. But I thought 


’ 


—I was rather pleased to infer from what you | 


said, that Miss Poindexter had broken off your 
friendship herself.” 
**Ah, but I hoped so much, if I met her again, 
she would explain it.” 
‘*Perhaps she may. 
thought.” 


Do not give it any more 


‘“*My guardian, perhaps, may see her,” sug- | 


gested Winifred. 

But here Lady Mary looked more discomforted 
than before. 

“* My dear, I would not speak of Miss Poindexter 
to Sir Robert.” 

And then, meeting the girl's bewildered eyes, 
she explained, gravely : 

‘It is especially on my brother’s account that 
my friendship with Ermenzarde Poindexter was 
broken up. They were once engaged, and she 
gave him up because she preferred her money to 
his love. That much I know. I feel that she has 
ruined the happiness of his life ; that he, so good 
and true and faithful, lives alone there at Fair- 
view, without wife or child, because of her per- 
fidy. 
for me to think charitably of that woman. 
years since he has spoken her name to me. 
you this, that you may not pain him by any refer- 
ence to her, Still, I have not the slightest desire 
to interfere with your further acquaintance with 
her, if you continue to wish for it.” 

**Not to refer to her when I talk with him ?” 
repeated Winifred, sorrowfully. ‘* Why I told 
him all about her. I have talked about her con® 
tinually to him. Oh, have I grieved him, do you 
think?” 

‘You understand about it now, my dear. And 
let us drop the unpleasing subject, and go to 
breakfast. After it, the carriage will be waiting 
for our moiaing mde. Can you drive? or will 


It is 


you need a few lessons before I can trust my 
ponies to you ?” 

“T should prefer the lessons, since my experi- 
ence has been with poor animals who have de- 
cidedly worked ovt all their spirit before they 
came into my hands,” she answered. 

_ And then they went into the breakfast-room, 


I try to be a Christian, but it is very hard | 


I tell | 


| where her face brightened as she took up the 
lovely flowers laid at her plate. But Lady Mary 
saw that the swect face still betrayed signs of 
| discomposure. 

When they left the generously provided board, 
the mistress of the house said, playfully : 

‘*Come up to my sitting-room, dear, and ask me 
all the questions you are puzzling over on that 
unhappy subject. Let us have it all out, once and 

| for all. Do not be afraid to make your inquiries. 
I shall not be disturbed, and I will answer as far 
as I am able. It is right that you should know 
the whole truth as far as one can, without going 
to the parties themselves,” 

“T am so grieved,” faltered Winifred, “ that I 
talked of her so much. But he never betrayed 
the least displeasure.” 

‘* Perhaps—that is the sorest point with me— 
perhaps he was glad to hear some one speak of 
her to him, I have feared always that he did not 
hold the proper resentments, And yet he is so 
just ; he despises so thoroughly in others those 
traits she has exhibited, I cannot see how it can 
be he will excuse them in her.” 

“He loved her very much,” said Winifred. 
‘* Oh, yes, I can well believe that. No oné could 
love her lightly. But you say she preferred her 
money to his love. Why, but has he not money, 
too?” 

‘He had no expectations then, my dear. There 
were three lives between him and Fairview. My 
two brothers, and the eldest was married and had 
ason, Jt did not look among human probabili- 
ties that Robert, who was the youngest of the 
three sons, should ever be in possession of the 
} ily honors, or wealth either. But they were 
| au drowned together, the other heirs, in a yacht 
| in the wild Northern seas ten years ago. And 
| Miss Poindexter inherited Cedarswold from her 
| uncle on condition that, if she married, she should 
| be the wife of Major Steele. I admit that I was 
very fond of Ermenzarde in my girlish days, that 
I had implicit faith in her; but what could I do 
but yield to the bitter conviction of actual events ? 
I never knew the whole truth, because Robert has 
never spoken fully, and I would not pain him by 
pressing inquiries. And I was away on my wed- 
ding tour at the time that Ralph Poindexter died. 
But I know that they parted, and that Robert 
loved her. It is proof enough of that, that, in all 
these years, no other woman can boast af a single 
significant attention from him. And there is 
Fairview and the baronetcy without an heir, but 
in a distant branch of the family, since I also 
have no children. Do you not see how lamenta- 
ble is the case ?” 

** And she loved him once ?” 

“We certainly thought so, But if seemed she 
loved Cedarswold and its rent-roll better.” 

‘Ah, there is an explanation we none of us 
know,” cried out Winifred, in a tone of profound 
conviction. ‘* Now I understand why there was 
that hungry look in her eyes, that hidden sorrow 
in her heart! I am glad you have told me. I will 
not pain Sir Robert any more by my idle praise 
of one he cannot respect. But I feel sure there 
is an explanation. Perhaps some time I may tind 
it out.” 

And with this reflection she cast aside her 
thoughtful and perplexed look, and made herself 
ready for the drive. 

She soon learned to manage the ponies, and 
in scarcely more than a week's time the reins 
were given into her hands, and the pretty low 
phaeton was soon seen almost every pleasant day 
exploring the romantic drives in the vicinity. 
And one could not say which face was the bright- 
est and showed most evident tokens of enjoyment, 
the sweet serene countenance of Lady Mary, or 
the gladsome youthful one of her new companion. 

Winifred kept watchful attention for the fre- 
quent carriages and equestrians they met upon 
these drives. In her secret heart she was hoping 
| to meet Miss Poindexter thus. 
| to herself that her vigilance should not relax ; 

that, if the opportunity came, it should not 
| escape from her. 
| 
| 











Yet this very thing happened, . 

In coming out from a retired street that was 
little frequented, they met a stately carriage with 
| driver and foctman. Sir Robert, on hofseback, 
was at the moment close beside them, and was 
giving the youthful driver a careful lesson in 
regard to checking her ponies, if they attempted 
to run, by means of the curb he had introduced 
upon their harness. She was looking‘directly into 
his face, and did not glance from it to the in- 
mates of the carriage, until she saw the ruddy 
tint of his cheek fade into a sudden pallor, as 
he lifted his hat with grave politeness. 

She turned then quickly, but too late to have a 
glimpse of the occupant of the carriage. She did 
not need to be told, however, for Lady Mary’s 
| flushed countenance and curled lip explained at 
once that they had met Miss Poindexter, and that 
| Winifred had lost her longed-for opportunity. 
| She was more fortunate a- few «lays after in 
regard to another meeting. She had left Lady 
Mary to call upon one of her poor parishioners, 
and was driving slowly along the village street to 
quiet the ponies during the half hour of waiting, 
when Philip Laing, moanted on a magnificent 
black horse, dashed into view, and came canter- 
ing bravely down beside her carriagé. She turned 
upon him an eager face, brimming with enjoy- 
ment of his surprise and momentary doubt. 

**Miss—Winifred—is it—can it be?” he asked, 
as he guided the animal close to the phaeton. 
‘* Miss Winifred here! And so transfigured,” he 
could not forbear adding. 

She laughed out in girlish glee, as she replied : 

“It is certainly Winifred. Darke. You may 
believe your eyes, Mr. Laing.” f 

“What a surprise and pleasure!” he ex- 
claimed, and then he added, doubtfully : ‘Do 
you mean that you are living in this vicinity? I 
tried to find out where you had gone, but Mrs. 
Smith did not or would not know,” 





| very happy. 


And she had said | 


“You went to the cottage ?”’ she said, while the 

shadow of the sorrows known there dropped 
again upon her fair face. 

| Certainly, and I longed to find you, and make 

sure that you had fallen into the good hands they 

declared had taken you away.” 

“They were right. They were the kindest 
possible—those of a good man, who has taken me 
| for his ward, and given me to his sister's charge. 
| I have now what I longed so feverishly for— 
trustful hearts who love me, Is it not a wonder- 
ful miracle? Oh, I could not begin to tell you of 
the transformation in my life,” she cried, in eager 
enthusiasm. 
| You do not need, I can see it for myself,” an- 
| swered Philip. while his admiring eye glanced 
swiftly from the fair face in its dainty hat with 
long, white plumes sweeping down to the shoul- 
der, to the carefully gloved hands which held the 
reins, and then followed out all the elegant equip- 
ments of the pretty turnout. 

Was this the simply attired country girl he had 
seen first on that disastrous day at the railway 
track? 

“T suppose you have your brooches and brace- 
lets, and rings in plenty now,” he said, half rue- 
fully. ‘‘Do you know what I did? I brought 
you down a little brooch, that day I came from 
London to the cottage and was so grievously dis- 
appointed to tind it emptied of all that had given 
its charm to me. I declare I have carried the 
brooch with me ever since.” 

And, controlling with one hand the curvetings 
of his horse, he thrust the other into a breast 
pocket and brought torth a tiny Russian leather 
case, 

‘**See,” he said, ‘‘I took so much pains to select 
something that I thought worthy the honor of 
being the first ornament of a maiden like your- 
self. I am ashamed to be so grieved that the poor 
thing must forego the envied position I assigned 
it. You have worn brooches now, and necklaces, 
too, I dare say.” 

And he glanced again at the elegance of her 
fresh costume, and sighed. He opened the case 
and laid it on her lap. It was a brooch—an edel- 
weiss of frosted silver, set in pearls of great purity. 

“Oh!” she said, in a low voice, ‘‘ you bought 
this for Winifred Darke, the girl you left at the 
cottage, Mrs. Darke’s niece ?” 

*“To be sure I did, and I searched long to find 
something worthy of her,” he answered, boldly. 

A soft pink color crept into her cheeks that did 
not come from fresh air or wind or sun. 

‘*Oh,” she said, *‘I am glad that the ornaments 
Lady Mary ordered for me did not arrive this 
morning, as they were expected. For I should 
have put them on, I dare say. I could not have 
resisted the temptation. Now—now—the dear 
exquisite flower shall have its will. I have worn 
pearls once, a necklace—but no brooch yet. Yours 
will be the first.” 

‘* How can I thank you!” returned Philip, joy- 
fully. ‘*Ah, Miss Winifred, you have made me 
But tell me where I shall find you, 
Where I may come to call on your friends, Who is 
your guardian ?” 

My guardian is Sir Robert Benthorne. My 
home is with Lady Mary Wistar at Riverside,” 
she answered, triumphantly. ‘‘ Now, are you not 
amazed? Has not Cinderella found a fairy god- 
mother, indeed !” : 

‘‘Sir Robert Benthorne !” repeated Philip, and 
in spite of his effort there was dismay in the tone. 

She laughed joyously. 

“You need not be afraid, their goodness is 
beyond my telling.” 

‘*But—but—” he stammered—‘“ I em with Miss 
Poindexter at Cedarswold.” 

It was her turn to be surprised. 

** Your home—do you mean that it is to be your 
home there ?” 

‘‘For some time, certainly, perhaps for a long 
time. Do you think I may come?” he asked, 
again. c 

“I think you may try. But come with me 
to the cottage under that big elm. Lady Mary is 
there, and I am to take her up. Let us see what 
she will say?” 

And when they rode on up to the shaded door- 
way of the cottage, and Lady Mary came out, 
Winifred promptly introduced her companion 
thus : 

“Tt is Mr. Laing, auntie, the Mr. Laing there 
at Mrs. Smith’s cottage, of whom I have told you. 
And he has his home at Cedarswold. But he 
wishes to know you—to come and see us. What 
shall I tell him?” 

“That he will be very welcome at Riverside 
until we discover him unworthy of our acquaint- 
ance, which is not at all likely to happen, as I can 
see,” replied Lady Mary, smiling at this naive 
fashion of obtaining her approbation. 

Philip flushed warmly, and returned with his 
most courtly bow. 

“T cannot thank you sufficiently for this gener- 
osity, Lady Wistar. Let me assure you that it 
shall be my highest aim to deserve it.” 

He rode back to Cedarswold full of the pleasant 
excitement of this encounter, but a vague dismay 
fell upon him as he remembered the history 
which Madame De Leivenéz had given him. ~ 

But he decided to speak boldly, and without 
delay. Sowhen he met Miss Poindexter at dinner 
he said, promptly, when they were left for the 
dessert. 

“T was gratified by a most unexpected en- 
counter to-day, Miss Poindexter.” 

*An Y” 

Her face was cold and proud and weary. He 
fancied it unusually pale also. 

“Phave found Miss Winifred.” 

** Winifred Darke !” 

There was keen interest now in the listless 
voice. A warm color flushed over her face. 

“Yes. I met her in the village street. She 
was driving a lovely pair of bay ponies in the 
daintiest possible phaeton ~ 














‘*She has been in our village ?” 

‘**She lives here, Miss Poindexter.” 

‘* Where ?” 

“With Lord and Lady Wistar. 
thorne is her guardian.” 

A dead silence followed. 

Philip kept his eyes upon his plate, and busied 
himself with the silver nut-cracker. Some strong. 
impulse held him from giving her a single glance. 

Sorely indeed did she need this delicate consid- 
eration. 

Her face was absolutely colorless now. A dull 
film blinded her eyes, her ashy lips trembled, a 
sickly fluttering at her heart seemed to cut off 
breath from her lungs, and all strength from her 
limbs. For her life she could not utter a word. 
A glass of water was close beside her fruit plate, 
but she had no power to lift it, though she longed 
for it. 

She sat dumb, dazed, helpless, for those few 
moments, a deadly faintness at her heart, a wild 
chaos in her brain, her ears buzzing with a 
strange singing noise that sounded far off, yet 
like the tumult of some approaching whirlwind. 

‘‘Lady Mary is a very agreeable woman, I 
should judge,” went on Philip after the pause had 
become a little painful. ‘‘She seemed very fond 
ot Miss Winifred, and she has invited me to call 
upon them.” 

No sound. Yet he dared not turn his eyes. He 
took up the grape scissors, and carefully selected 
a choice spray from the huge bunch that filled the 
silver dish, 

“If you do not object, I think I should enjoy 
calling upon Miss Winifred. She was good enough 
to be pleased at our unexpected meeting. 

“Tou.” 

The voice was husky, as if the lips which gave 
it utterance could scarcely unlock their rigidity 
for the single word. 

She was making a mighty effort, and her cold 
fingers crept to the glass, and raised the water to 
the lips that sucked it in feverishly. 

Then she rose to her feet, falteringly for all the 
command of that imperious will. 

“TI will leave you now. I have writing to at- 
tend to.” 

He sprang to open the door for her, and was 
shocked at the single look he caught of that des- 
perate terror or horror in her eyes. 

He did not return to the -table, but went to 
the little study allotted to his private use, and 
fell into a reverie that was nearly all the wildest 
conjecture. 

Ermenzarde Poindexter made her way from the 
dining-room to her chamber, with slow steps, 
every nowand then putting out her hand to touch 
the objects passed, in a blind person's fashion. 

She gained the chamber, motioned away the 
maid waiting there, and locked the door after her. 

Then she stood a moment with both arms ex- 
tended upward wildly, took a few faltering steps, 
and fell headlong upon the couch. 

For nearly two hours she remained there thus, 
and no one saw her. 

After that she re-appeared, a little pale, perhaps, 
grave as usual, but composed and mistress of her- 
self once more. 

She voluntarily resumed the subject with Philip. 

“Tam glad you have found the girl, Winifred,”’ 
she said, ‘You will enjoy seeing her occasion- 
ally.” 

And Philip accepted it, as she meant, for her 
consent to his visits at Riverside. 

A day or two afterward, Lisbet came in to her, 
with,a look which at once betrayed to her mistress 
her desire to communicate some important news. 

‘*Well, Lisbet,” she said. 

“T went down this morning to the village for 
some more yarn for those cottager’s stockings, and 
I saw—the girl at the cottage. I saw Winifred 
Darke, and I found out that she was living at 
Riverside at Lady Wistar’s.” 

Miss Poindexter’s face showed no sign of aston- 
ishment, and Lisbet exclaimed : 

“You knew it.” 

“Yes, I knew it,” was the quiet reply. 

Lisbet stood a moment in perplexity and un- 
certainty, then suddenly she caught Miss Poin- 
dexter’s hand and covered it with mingling tear? 
and kisses. 

**Oh, my bairn! my bairn !" she cried ont, in a 
stifled voice. ‘*You will meet her sometimes. 
Dinna, let her stand beside you, where people can 
look at you both. Dinna, my bairn, for it will 
bring startling thoughts to them, 28 it did to poor 
old Lisbet, who loves you too well to speak a word 
more than this.” 

The words were scarcely uttered, and the hand 
relinquished, when Lisbet was out of the room. 

Miss Poindexter stood like one transfixed be- 
neath some startling revelation. 

** Lisbet—even Lisbet !” she moaned, and a dull 
red surged hotly over her pale face. ‘‘ Oh, how 
cruel the world has been tome! And what a bat- 
tle I have fought—a lifetime battle, which I be- 
lieved to be but a momentary skirmish. Uncle 
Ralph, Uncle Ralph, if you could know what the 
fultillment of my promise to you has cost me !” 

(To be continued.) 


Sir Robert Ben- 








THE ENGLISH YACHT “GENESTA.” 


HE arrival at this port of the English cutter, 
Genesta, has greatly increased the interest in 
sporting circles in the forthcoming race for the 
a of the America’s cup. The Genesta has 
en visited daily by curious yachtsmen and 
others, and her welcome has certainly been as 
cordial as her officers and crew could expect. 
The Genesta was built on the Clyde, and is 90 
feet over all, 81 feet on the water line, 15 feet 
beam, 113¢ feet depth of hold, and 133¢ feet 
draught. She carries about 70 tons, e is 
of composite construction, with steel frame and 
elm and teak planking, “and she was built 
solely for speed in racing. The deck fittings are 
novel, being constructed largely with a view tu 
economy in room, The cabins are plainly fitted 
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up in pine and walnut, and are simply furnished. 
There is no carpet in the main cabin, and nothing 
but a neat straw matting in the ladies’ cabin. 
Everything is thoroughly English. Though a new 
boat with her canvas unstretched, the Genesta 

roved -herself to be the best ** all around” yacht 
in the British racing Jeet last season. She started 
thirty-four times and won seventeen prizes—seven 
first and ten second. Her builder believes that 
she did not reach her maximum speed last year, 
and he expects greater things from her before the 
close of the present season. Her voyage from 
Queenstown to this port was made in just twenty- 
two days, the wind being for the most part fav- 
orabie, She ran 1,100 miles at one stretch in five 
days. 








THE “STILETTO” ON LONG ISLAND 
SOUND. 

ERRESHOFF'S wonder, the Stiletto, has made 
| a new addition to her rapidly accumulating 
laurels. At the American Yacht Club’s race for 
steam, yachts, on the 16th of July, she was an 
easy winner, carrying off the Isherwood and Com- 
modore’s Cups. Among her rivals were Jay 
Gould's Atalanta, the Rhada, the Utowana, the 
Lagonda, and the new yacht of Cramp & Co., 
known as No. 246. The course was from Larch- 
mont down Long Island Sound to New London. 
The day was fine, and the race superb. The boats 
got off at 10:30, and the Stiletto shot off swifter 
than anvthing else afloat. When the judge’s boat 
got to New London, the Stiletto lay there quietly 
at anchor, having gone over the course (ninety- 
two miles) in four hours and thirteen minutes. 
The Atalanta came in second, followed by the 
FRhada and. Camp's yacht. 

Au accurate picture of the Stiletto—which has 
been described as looking like a whale with a 
whitewashed back—is given on another page. She 
has already been described in No, 1552 of Frank 
Lesuie’s ILLusTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
New ParuiAMent Houses, Care Town. 


The opening of the new Houses of Parliament 
at Cape Town coincided with the opening of the 
second session of the Seventh Parliament of Cape 
Colony, on the 15th of May, 1885. The new build- 
ings are of noble architectural proportions, rich 
and subst ‘‘a! in internal furnishings and adorn- 
ment. Three years have been occupied in their 
construction, and the total cost about £250,000. 
The Council consists of twenty-two elected mem- 
bers, with the Chief Justice of the colony as ex- 
officio’ President, The House of Assembly con- 
sists of seventy-four elected members, including 
the Speaker. 

Lorp RoruscHI.p. 





The recent conferring of a peerage upon Sir 
Nathaniel Meyer de Rothschild, Bart., M. P. for 
Aylesbury, was particularly notable, as being the 
first. instance of a person of the “ewish religion 
having. been called to sit in the British House of 
Lords. Baron Nathaniel Meyer de Rothschild was 
born in November, 1840, and is the eldest son of 
the late Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, who 
was a baron of the Austrian Empire ; he has sat 
for Aylesbury sinee July, 1865, and inherited the 
baronetcy from his uncle, the late Sir Anthony de 
Rothschild, of Tring, in 1876. He married, in 1869, 
his cousin Emma Louise, daughter of Baron 
Charles de Rothschild, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and has several children. He is a deputy lieuten- 
ant of the City of London, holds a commission in 
the Bucks Yeomanry, and is President of the 
United. Synagogue of London and of the Jew’s 
Free School. He is head of the great estab- 
lishment of finance business in London founded 
by his grandfather, Baron Meyer de Rothschi!d, 
at the beginning of thé nineteenth century, and 
connected with other houses of the Rothschild 
family in different European capitals. The Eng- 
lish branches of this family are connected by 
marriage with more than one famiiy in the British 
Peerage. ‘‘The new peer of the United Kingdom,” 
says the Jewish Chronicle, *‘ assumes the title of 
Lord Rothschild. His elevation to the House of 
Lords not only confers personal honor on the 
recipient of the Queen’s gracious favor, but also 
sheds lustre upon the entire Jewish community. 
The creation of the first Jewish Peer in England 
is one of the most significant of the acts of Mr. 
Gladstone, to whose ad¥ocacy in part it was due 
that Baron Rothschild, Sir Nathaniel’s father, was 
eventually enabled to sit in the House of Com- 
mons. By the Parliamentary Oath Amendment 
Bill, which received the royal assent on May Ist, 
1866, Lord Rothschild has been enabled to take 
his seat among the Peers of England withont any 
difficulty in connection with the oath adminis- 
tered to him.” 


Navau Evo.vutions In Bantry Bay. 


The recent cruise and manceuvres of the evolu- 
tionary squadron of the British Navy, in Bantry 
Bay, was interesting and instructive, if somewhat 
disastrous. Some of the finest of England’s war- 
ships took part in it, and it cannot be said that 
they succeeded in demonstrating the invulnera- 
bility of the navy which is supposed to ‘“‘rule the 
waves.” From beginning to end there was a long 
series of mishaps, of which the following are said 
to furnish a fair sample of one day’s work : One 
torpedo boat was destroyed by an explosion of her 
boiter, one gunboat was dismasted by a collision, 
one ironclad was set on fire by careless handling 
of ammunition, and another ironclad lost her 
ruddér through structural weakness, The great 
sham battle, lasting twenty-four hours, furnished 
a fine spectacle, which partook of some of the ex- 
citement of real war. Torpedo-boats, defensive 
booms, submerged mines, and cunningly placed 
batteries on the shore, were all brought into play. 
Perhaps the most interesting incident was the 
running of the boom by H.M.S. Polyphemus, It 
was, indeed, an extraordinary sight to see this 
vessel getting up the necessary speed, making 
hither and thither in the water like some huge 
sea-monster, the waves breaking over her in white 
foam as‘ she lashed through the waters. At last 
she made straight for the boom, her nose and 
funnel alone showing out of the enormous wave 
that-her.speed created. Then she passed through 
it without any palpable shock, severing the steel 
hawser and thick masts like a knife cutting 
through butter. Her difficulties were not over 
then, for several torpedo-boats dashed at her, and 
shot their destructive missiles on all sides, but her 
gallant commander so skillfully steered her that 
not one of the deadly shafts struck her. It may 
be remarked, however, that in a bona fide combat 
the Polyphemus would have had very little chance 
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of ever reaching the boom, as she was blown mp at 
least three times by the contact mines befure she 
attempted to cut through the defenses. 


Kine Atronso’s Visit TO ARANJUEZ. 


Nothwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
ministers, who dreaded the danger to their mon- 
arch’s life, and the war of succession which would 
follow his death, King Alfonso of Spain followed 
the example of King Humbert of Italy, and visited 
his cholera-stricken subjects at the seat of the 
epidemic. The risk was diminished as much as 
possible, and the trip to Aranjuez, was exceedingly 
brief ; nevertheless, the poor people are repre- 
sented as having been effusive in their expressions 
of gratitude. In olden times the king's touch was 
believed to possess the power of healing. There 
can be no doubt that, even in our day, the pres- 
ence of royalty in a pestilence-stricken place has 
a beneficial effect—not through any magic or 
divinity, but simply because such visits are cer- 
tain to be preceded and followed by vigorous 
sanitation. 


Tue Morocco Empassy To Paris, 


An Embassy from Morocco has received a great 
deal of attention in Paris, recently. At its head 
was Sidi-Abd-el-Malek-ben-ali-Saidi-Amel, Gover- 
nor of Audjada, and an important commander, 
who has shown devotion to the interests of France 
in Northern Africa. He is accompanied by 
Sidi-Abd-el-Onad-ben-el-Mouez, Chief Justice of 
Morocco, together with four caids, or heads of 
tribes, and a large suite of attendants. The 
ambassadors are grave, stately men, of the Moor- 
ish type, wearing the white Arab burnouse, with 
the hood thrown back. They are devout Moham- 
medans. Their food, which is prepared by their 
own negro cooks, consists entirely of fruit, fish, 
fowl and vegetables, with a great deal of oil. They 
have been much taken about in the French 
capital, and everywhere followed by curious but 
respectful crowds. A portrait of M. Feraud, the 
French Ambassador to Morocco, is also included 
in the group in our picture. 





A GARDEN OF QUOTATIONS. 


Four miles west of Bridgeport (Conn.) Centre 
is ‘* Waldstein,” the home of the late Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Osgood, for many years the pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, in New York city. When 
Dr.Osgood purchased the place some thirty years 
ago, it was a wilderness, covered with cedars and 
stones, and suitable only for a pasture lot. Upon 


it he built a cottage, and it was soon transformed. | 


There was upon a portion of the grounds a ledge 
of rocks, oddly arranged, which Dr. Osgood made 


use of to testify his admiration for the great poets | 


of the world. On separate rocks at various angles 
he carved in the most graceful manner the 
names of Homer, Virgil. Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Corneille, Alfieri, Schiller, 
Chaucer, Goethe, Wordsworth, Keble, Scott, Em- 
erson, Longfellow and Bryant, and surrounded 
them with trees and shrubbery in most beautiful 
and picturesque combinations. Over them is 
placed the inscription, ‘‘The groves were God's 
first temples.” Upon another rock near the path 
is carved the saying ‘“‘ Know thyself,” inscribed 
over the entrance to the temple at Delphi. 

Another portion of the grounds 1s devoted to 
religious subjects. One rock is inscribed ‘To 
God,” the next to ‘* Our Father,” and athird “In 
Christ.” Three other stones compose an outdoor 
pulpit, on one side of which is carved the words, 
**God is Love,” and on the other the words, ‘* Glad 
Tidings.” Here are also to be seen, upon natural 
monuments of stone, quotations from the Bible, 
such as ‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,” ‘*Honor thy father and thy 
mother,” ‘* Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” On other rocks there are chiseled, 
‘The Holy Spirit,” ‘‘ The Comforter.” On an ele- 
vation a long stone is inscribed to ‘The Pro- 
phets,” and another is marked with ‘* Watch and 
Pray.” At the base of this knoll, in letters of 
stone, may be read the words, ‘‘ To do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God,” which 
Dr. Osgood considered a perfect description of 
the Christian character. This region is denomi- 
nated ‘‘Carmel,” and the whole ground is here 
dedicated ‘*To Truth, and a Student’s Offering,” 
which sentence is carved upon the middle ledge 
of rocks. 

On a long stone under a bank are seen the words 
‘* Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow.” 
In another place dedicated by him to sentiment. 
on one rock he carved ‘‘ Psyche,” and on another 
‘“‘Strong Son of God’s Immortal Love,” from Ten- 
nyson’s “In Memoriam.” Another group of rocks 
near the road bears the names of “‘ Altred,” * Lin- 
coln,” “Washington,” On another great rock is 
cut in a most prominent manner the inscription, 
‘*God and Our Country, 1862.” The whole place, 
thus wrought into grottos, recesses and monn- 
ments, is certainly a unique and beautiful con- 
ception. 








WOMEN AS CAR-CONDUCTORS. 


A Vaxparatso letter to the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
says: ** That which first strikes the stranger as 
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the oddest thing in Chili is the female street-car | 


conductor. During the war when most of the 
able-bodied men were sent off to fight Peru, the 
employment of women in this capacity was found 
successful, and they have since been kept. They 
are usually girls from twenty to twenty-five, 
dressed in a natty uniform of blue flannel, with 
jaunty Panama hats and white pinafores, with 
lots of pockets in which they keep their tickets 
and change. Each one has a leather shopping- 
bag suspended by a strap from her shoulder, in 
which she carries her surplus money and a supply 
of tickets. They are usually neat in their appear- 
ance, and some are quite pretty. Therefore, 
street-car riding is a popular amusement with the 
young men about town. 

“These mashers who make a business of flirt- 
ing with the conductors are called ‘* musquitoes,” 
in local parlance, because they swarm so thickly 
around the cars and are so great a nuisance to the 
girls as well as their employers, Not long agoa 
comic paper printed a full-page cartoon, in which 
some of the best-known faces of the dudes of 
Valparaiso appeared on the bodies of musquitoes 
swarming around the car of ‘* Conductor 97,” who 
has the reputation of being the prettiest girl on 
the line. This put a stop to the practice fora 
while and caused some of the fashionable young 
men to retire to the country, but it is being re- 
sumed again, and the platforms of the cars are 
usually filled with fellows trying to get a word or 
a glance from the sirens in pinafores. 

“‘The girls, I am told, are often subjected to in- 
sults and impertinences, but there are policemen 
at every corner Who promptly respond to their ap- 
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peals and arrest obstreperous passengers. They 
are said to be very competent and honest—the 
girls, I mean, not the policemen—and are paid 
twenty-five dollars per month.” 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ConsIDERABLE interest has been excited in 
Great Britain and other European countries by 
the ‘novelties’ exhibition proposed to be opened 
under the auspices of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. 


Tre edelweiss, that Alpine flower which has | 


been the desire of tourists and the frequent cause 
of accidents, will no longer be the symbol of hardy 
adventure, since it now tamely grows in common 
garden earth mixed with a little lime. 


AFTER giving an exposition of the chemical 
composition and alimentary value of the different 
portions of the grain of wheat, M. Aimé Girard 
concludes that it is advisable to reject, in so far as 
it is mechanically possibly, the outer layers of the 
grain and reserve for human food the farinaceous 
portion only. 


IN the first days of August next an International 
Botanical and Horticultural Congress will be held 
in Antwerp. Amongst the questions which will 
be suggested for special consideration is the flora 
of the new Congo Free State, the methods of 
culture already existing there, and the possibilities 
of acclimatising new plants. 


Some one in the London Field suggests that 
“if a man wants carriage or implement photo- 
graphed so as to make a working copy to scale, all 
that is necessary is, when the photo is being taken, 
that a clear and distinct three-foot rule be placed 
on the carriage ; this is photographed along with 
the carriage, and no matter what the size of the 
print or negative, will always be a true scale. It 
enlarges and diminishes in exactly the same pro- 
portion as the carriage, 


M. £0 Errera considers india ink, on account 
of its harmlessness and its intense coloration, a 
valuable aid in the study of certain microscopic 
organisms. Fes has kept infusoria, etc., alive for 
several days in a solution of that ink, the carbonic 
matter having little or no effect upon the life of 
such objects. For makingsdurable preparations, 
ink diluted with water is gradually replaced by 
ink diluted with glycerine. Many organisms 
which are distinguishable with difficulty in clear 
water are easily observed in water charged with 
india ink. 

A RECENT German invention, composed of pul- 
verized iron and linseed varnish, ir intended for 
covering damp walls, outer we_ls, and, in short, 
any place or vessel exposed to the action of the 
open air and to the weather. Should the articles 
to be painted be exposed to frequent changes 
of temperature, Jinseed-oil varnish and amber 
varnish are mixed with the paint intended for 
the first two coats, without the addition of any 
artificial drying medium. ‘The first coat is ap- 
plied rather thin, the second a little thicker, and 
the last in rather a fluid state. 


M. E. Jonanson has given the following receipt 
for stamping textile materials indelibly : Dissolve 
twenty-two parts of carbonate of soda in eighty- 
five parts of glycerine and rub into the solution 
twenty parts of gum arabic, Dissolve eleven parts 
of nitrate of silver in twenty parts of officinal 
water of ammonia, Mix these two,solutions and 
heat the mixture to boiling. When the liquid has 
acquired a dark color stir into it ten parts of 
Venice turpentine. Apply the resulting ink with 
a stamp to the fabrics, and ar the impres- 
sions to natural or artificial hea 


Tue difficulties-experienced by dranghtsmen on 
account of the shrinkage of paper may, a corre- 
spondent of a foreign paper says, be overcome by a 
system which he has adopted for many years. All 
drawing paper is ruled with very faint lines to 
either one-quarter or one-fifth inch scale, and the 
drawings are made to correspond with these lines, 
Whatever the alteration in size or form o{ the 
paper the variation in any square of one-quarter 
or one-fifth inch is a matter of no importance, and 
the drawing and scale both being on the same base 
a ready and certain means of correction always 
exists. 

In a paper read before the Academy of Medi- 
cine, Paris, M. Luys states that the brain is sub- 
ject to certain changes in position, dependent 
upon the attitude of the body. Thus, if a man is 
in the dorsal decubitus, or lies upon his side or 
stands upon his head, the brain undergoes certain 
corresponding changes in position, in obedience 
to the laws of gravity ; the movement takes place 
slowly, and the brain is five or six minutes in 
returning to its first position. From these anato- 
mical data, M. Luys deduces some interesting and 
practical conclusions, and explains by them the 
symptoms of vertigo and faintness, for example, 
which feeble persons experience when suddenly 
rising from a horizontal position. He suggests 
whether the pains of meningitis may not be due 
to an interference with these normal movements, 
and urges the value of giving the brain the change 
produced by a horizontal position at night. 


Mexico boasted a school of painting before 
the Mayflower was launched or baked beans in- 
vented. More than thirty pictures from the collec- 
tion of seventeenth and eighteenth century paint- 
ings of the Mexican National School of Fine Arts, 
were exhibited at the late New Orleans Exposi- 
tion. Perhaps the most original and striking 
picture in the whole Exposition collection was 
from the brush of Felix Parra: it is cailed ‘‘ Las 
Casas Protecting his Aztecs,” and only the truth 
is spoken when we name it the pride of Mexico. It 
shows the porch of an ancient temple, sculptured 
in grotesque style, and flanked by strange and 
monstrous idols. Upon the nearest pillar hangs 
a votive wreath of gorgeous Floripundias, the 
traditional Aztec flower, On the steps lies ex- 
tended, an Aztec chief fainting from wounds and 
exhaustion-: over him, with raised crucifix and 
hands uplifted, stands the divine-faced Las Casas, 
promeens the fallen man from the attacks of the 

panish soldiery, while the wife of the chief clings 
to the priest’s feet beseeching him to save her 
loved one. This picture is a study, and its history 
most interesting. It was painted by a young 
Mexican who had never been outside his native 
State. The work won immediate recognition from 
the Mexican Government, and he was sent to 
Rome, where he soon distinguished himself by 
taking the ‘‘Grand Prix.” This historical pictyre 
seems almost an inspired work, and is worthy 
to hang in prominence upon the walls of any 
gallery in any land. It was certainly an act of 
unprecedented confidence and courtesy to intrust 
paintings of such interest and value to the hazards 
of a foreign exhibition, as was done in this case by 
the Mexican School of Fine Arts, 











AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tuey have a ‘‘Koomyss Kiosque” at Richfield 
Springs. 

Tre Concord Summer School of Philosophy has 
reopened for its seventh session. 


TWENTY-FIVE thousand operatives in the Old- 
ham district, England, have gone on a strike. 


A PRIVATE expedition, under a former Prussian 
officer, is being organized in Berlin to explore 
German New Guinea. 

A savina of $200,000 per annum has been 
effected by reductions in the clerical force of the 
Treasury Department at Washington. 


Tue Mexican Minister at Washington denies 
emphatically that his Government desires to sell 
a part of its territory to the United States. 


Two HUNDRED corporations in New Jersey have 
been enjoined from transacting business on ac- 
count of their failure to pay taxes due the State. 


A NuMBER of Tory members of the British 
House of Commons have united in a protest to 
Lord Salisbury against. the recent concession to 
the Parnellites, 


NEBRASKA has practically completed her State 
census, and claims an increase of — from 
452,000 to over 700,000 since 1880. The popula- 
tion of Omaha is placed at 61,835. 


Tue French Chamber of Depnties has agreed 
to a vote of 400,000 francs for the education and 
board of the seventh child in French families, 
thus encouraging anti-Maithusanism. 


THERE can be no further question as to whether 
or no Bar Harbor is truly Bostonian in its tone ; a 
**Mataphysician” has now a card in the local 
papers, promising all the benefits of the mind-cure 
system. 

ROLLER-SKATING seems to be waning. Many of 
the rinks in parts of the country where the sport 
first raged are being turned to other uses, and 
everywhere the tendency of the diversion is to- 
wards unfashionableness, 


Ir took 500 men and 100 horses and carts three 
wecks to remove the ice from the wharves in Mon- 
treal, about 135,000 of 292,500 tons being thus re- 
moved, at a cost of #8,400. The remainder melted. 
On one wharf the ice was piled to a height of fully 
forty feet. 

Tue Russian harvest pr ts continue dis- 
couraging, The reaping of the Winter wheat in 
the Southern Provinces gives barely a middling 
return, The present outlook is that the Summer 
wheat crops will, everywhere within the Empire, 
yield poor harvests. 

In a speech at a banquet in London, one day 
last week, Patrick A. Collins, of Boston, a Member 
cf Congress, said Irish-Americans had already 
subscribed a million dollars to the cause of Ire- 
land’s emancipation, and were ready to subscribe 
another million if necessary 


A prosperous farmer in the neighborhood of 
Herkimer, N. Y., has been fined $50 for watering 
the milk he brought to a cheese factory. The fine 
was not imposed by any court, but by the Asso- 
ciation controlling the factory and of which he 
was himself presumably a meniber. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has issued a proclama- 
tion-directing all persons other than Indians, who 
are now upon any part of the Cheyenne and Ara- 
pahoe reservation, in the Indian Territory, to re- 
move therefrom, with their cattle, horses, and 
other property within forty days. 


Tue ntimber of immigrants arrived in the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30th last 
was 387,281, being 122,013 less than the immigra- 
tion during the preceding fiseal year, and 401,171 
less than during the year ending June 30th, 1882, 
the year of the greatest immigration, 


Tue cost of the Tonquin campaign, according 
to the French Budget Committee, will be about 
470,000,000 francs, of which only 270,000,000 
francs has been voted. There have been an ad- 
dition of heavy expenses since the balance was 
struck, The deficit will be left for the next 
Chancellor to deal with, 


Tue Municipal Council of Paris persists in its 
work of changing the nomenclature of the streets 
of that city. Thus the Rue Royale will soon be- 
come the Rue de la Concorde, while the Boulevard 
Haussmann will change to Boulevard de la Con- 
vention. Moreover, all streets named after saints 
—there are ‘a hundred or-so of them in Paris—will 
be re-christened. 

A couPLeE in East Greenwich, R. I., each lacking 
one year of being fourscore, had a happy wedding 
the other day, the culmination of an engagement 
made over half a century ago. The early vows 
were broken by a lover’s quarrel, and each was 
married and reared families in different sections 
of the country. They became widower and widow 
at about the same time. 


Livina tableaux in the open air are-the most 
fashionable amusement in Englend this Summer, 
and some of them are extremely elaborate. 
Women and girls of the aristocracy pose in these 
shows, and such artists as Alma Tadema are em- 
ployed to arrange the pictures. It is said that the 
sacrifices of persons to art, in the wearing of scant 
mythological costumes, have in several instances 
been startling. 

Tue Mahdi’s followers have suffered a serious 
disaster at Kassala. Recently they attacked that 
place with a large force, and made several at- 
tempts to carry it by assault, They were finally 
repulsed, and the garrison at Kassala, following 
up their victory, captured the rebel camp, with 
2,000 oxen and sheep and 700 rifles. The enemy 
lost 3,000 men killed and wounded, while the gar- 
rison’s Casualties were sluai, ; 


Ir is an interesting fact that while marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister is illegal in England, 
it is entirely legal in nearly all the British colo- 
nies, and in Australia four Bishops of the Church 
of England have publically expressed their ap- 
proval of such marriages, One of these prelates, 
the Bishop of Nelson, reminds the clergy that it 
would be libelous in Australia to refer these 
marriages as “ unholy ”—a term which, in Eng- 
land, is the chief argument against the practice. 


MicnaEt Davitt has written a letter to Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the English Radical leader, 
in which he says he would be proud to stand with 
Mr. Chamberlain on any platform during the pro- 
posed visit of the latter to Ireland. e letter 
marks a final rupture of the two sections of the 
Trish party. Mr. Davitt refuses to enter Parlia- 
ment, because in doing so it would be compulsory 
to swear allegiance to the Queen. He declares he 
will remain an unrelenting enemy of England's 
power in lreland. 
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THE BRITISH CUTTER ‘‘ GENESTA,’? DESIGNATED TO COMPETE FOR THE AMERIUA’S CUP. 
SEE PAGE 386, 
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THE STEAM-YACHT ‘‘ STILETTO,”’ 


WINNER OF THE ISHERWOOD AND COMMODORE’S CUPS IN THE AMERICAN YACHT CLUB REGATTA, JULY 16TH, 
SEE PAGE 387, 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.— HON. WILLIAM B. WEBB, 


THE NEW COMMISSIONER. 
PHOTO, BY RICE. 


HON. WILLIAM B. WEBB, 


THE NEW CoMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA. 

N the appointment of Major W. B. Webb, of 

Washington, as the successor of General West, 

of New Orleans, as Commissioner of the District 

of Columbia, President Cleveland has not only 

pleased himself but practically everybody of both 

political parties in the district. It was in all re- 
spects an appoiniment eminently fit to be made. 

William B. Webb was born in Washington, D. C., 
September 17th, 1825. He received his education 
at the Columbian University, Washington, where 
he graduated in 1844. He studied law in the 
office of Henry May, of that city, and afterwards 
in Baltimore, and was admitted to the Bar in 
1847, In 1861 he was appointed Major and Super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan Police, an office 
which, in the peculiar condition of public affairs at 
that time was hard to fill, requiring high executive 
ability and the loftiest integrity. Major Webb 
proved himself equal to the task. He resigned the 
office in 1864, much to the regret of the members 
of the police force, with whom he was quite 
popular, and also of the citizens genera!ly and the 
army and Government officials, with whom he was 
brought into social contact. Since the close of the 
war Major Webb has been actively engaged in the 
practice of his profession, and has built up quite 
a lucrative law business, which he now gives up 
into other hands at the request of the President 
and his fellow-citizens of the District. The office 
was unsought by Mr. Webb, and when tendered 
to him personally by the President the offer was a 
great surprise to him. 

Mr. Webb was one of the ‘‘old liners” of the 
Whig Party, when in the zenith of its glory, but 
before the outbreak of the iate war »- identified 
himself with the Republicans. H2 is a gentleman 
of a very happy address and mo3! ,zenial manners, 
He is the author of 
“Webb's Digest,” a 
comprehensive and ex- 
cellent compilation of 
the laws of the District, 
and a standard author- 
ity on such matters with 
both Bench and Bar. 





THE GARFIELD 
STATUE. 

HIO’S contribution 
of a pure marble 
statue tc he collection 
from the several States 
in Statuary Hall, in the 
National Capitol, to 
commemorate her fa- 
vorite son, the late 
President Garfield, is 
not ‘‘a thing of beau- 
ty” nor of symmetry. 
The marble is of Parian 
whiteness and Parian 
purity, excepting the 
bluish streak which en- 
circles the right limb, 
midway between the 
knee and the ankle. 
When this is said all is 
said, with the further 
remark that the linea- 
ments depicted in the 
cold marble beaf a 
resemblance in a mark- 
ed degree at the first 
glance to the late James 
A. Garfield. But fur- 
ther and closer exami- 
nation shows that the 
breadth of the forehead 
and massiveness of the 
head are rot at all 
adequately portrayed. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 





The beard is very roughly reproduced, and as to the drapery of the 
figure, it is simply execrable. There never was the slightest sus- 
picion or semblance of the sickly ‘dude in the dress, manner or 
make-up of James A. Garfield; but no one ever saw him wear such 
ill-fitting clothes, not even on the tow-path, much less in the White 
House or Congress, as sculptor Niehaus has arrayed him in, 

Governor Hoadly, of Ohio, at the head of a special committee 
recently visited Washington, and, on the part of the State, formally 
accepted the statue from the sculptor. Nothing else was left for 
them to do, as it was a fac-simile of the model. What ought to 
have been condemned was the plaster model of the original. The 
cust of tue statue was $10,000 
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WASHINGTON, D. 0.— THE GARFIELD STATUE, CONTRIBUTED BY THE STATE OF OHIO 
TO THE HALL OF STATUARY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITOL, 
PHOTO. BY JARVIS, 
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MINNESOTA.— ANNUAL CONCLAVE OF THE SUPREME TEMPLE OF THE PATRIARCHAL CIRCLE, 1,0,0.F,, AT ST, PAUL, JUNE 8rH. 
ROCHESTER TEMPLE, N, ¥., AT DRILL, 





} HON. WILLIAM A. SEAY, UNITED STATES MINISTER 


TO BOLIVIA, 


PHOTO, BY STAR GALLERY, SHREVEPORT, 


HON. WILLIAM A. SEAY; 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO BOLIVIA. 


I ON. WILLIAM A. SEAY, who has been ap- 

pointed United States Minister to Bolivia, 
was born in Nottoway County, Va., in 1831. He 
was educated at Princeton College, where he was 
graduated, in 1850. Attaining his majority, he 
was admitted to the Bar, and still practices his 
profession, For some years previous to the Civil 
War he practiced in St. Louis; and in 1857-8 he 
was one of the editors of the daily Leader, a Demo- 
cratic journal of that city. In 1861 he removed 
to Louisiana, where he was for a while professor 
of languages in the State Military School, and sub- 
sequently a lecturer on International and Consti- 
tutional Law. 

In 1872 Mr. Seay was elected Judge of the 
District Court, but not being recognized by the 
Returning Board, he lost his seat on the bench 
with the fall of the McEnery government, For 
the past four years Judge Seay has been a leading 
member of the State Legislature, being chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, and prominent in 
debate on all important questionsy “A -yéar ago he 
was appointed Commissioner to revise the Statutes 
of the State. Judge Seay was strongly urged 
by the Louisiana Congressional Delegation for the 
Chilian Mission, but received instead appointmen’ 
to Bolivia. 

Judge Seay has never voted other than the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He is a gentleman of high culture, 
familiar with the classics and polite literature, and 
well up in the scientific studies of the day. 


SUPREME TEMPLE or tHE PATRIARCHAL 
CIRCLE. 

HE late Fifth Annual Conclave of the Supreme 
Temple of the Patriarchal Circle, congrega- 

ted at St. Paul, Minn., 
on July 8th, 9th, 10th 
and 11th, 1885. A score 
of special trains, mostly 
from the eastward, 
brought in from 6,000 
to 10,000 Odd Fellows, 
Nearly half of tne guests 
were attended by their 
wives, The Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad 
was conspicuous in 
granting low rates, and 
catering to the comfort 
of its passengers. On 
July 8th the visitors 
were welcomed by Gov- 
ernor L. F. Hubbard, 
of Minnesota, and also 
by Mayor Edward Rice, 
of St. Paul, and others, 
In the afternoon a 
grand review and par- 
ade of all the Tem- 
ples, was conducted by 
Grand Commander 
Eddy, of Rochester, 
N. Y., in view of the 
Supreme Temple. In 
the evening a prize 
drill in sword exercise 
was participated in by 
squads of sixteen men 
each from various Tem- 
ples, Northfield Temple, 
Minn., winning first 
prize valued at $125, 
and Hiawatha Temple, 
Ottawa, Iowa, second, 
valued at $25. On the 
following day between 
2.000 and 3,000 Patri- 
archs and friends voy- 
aged over much of 
Lake Minnetonka about 
twenty-five miles from 
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St. Paul. Lake Minnetonka lacks little of being a | have to wait very long for the verdict, as it is] HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


large section of country full of lakes, or a large 
lake full of islands, but it is in reality a large lake 
full of peninsulas each connected with the main- 
land by a narrow isthmus, in one of which is a 
quite noted artificial cut-off. This lake has 156 
iniles of shore. On the afternoon of July 9th 
oecurred the prize drill of twenty minutes, par- 
ticipated in by squads of twenty-four men each, 
each squad being from some individual Temple. 
This drill occurred in front of the Hotel Lafa- 
yette. Anderson Temple, Indiana, won first prize, 
#300; Rochester Temple, N. Y., second prize, 
3125, and Milwaukee Temple, Wisconsin, third 
wrize, $75. The best uniformed Temple was 
tochester. It is shown in our illustration as it 
appeared on drill. Rochester Temple won $500 
last year at Montreal, and only missed the first 
prize on this occasion by fifteen points. On the 
10th and 11th sessions of the Supreme Temple 
were held and ‘Odd Fellowship” affirmed as the 
qualification of membership. Excursions were 
also made to Minnehaha F 
and other points, 


Ms, White Lear Lake, | 


seldom, indeed, that it is not brought in within an 
hour after the jury went ont. 
verdict of guilty or not guilty on each count sep- 
arately, the jury may, if they see fit, accompany 
their verdict with the finding of extenuating cir- 
cumstances, This finding in a murder case pre- 
vents the court from inflicting the death penalty, 
and in other cases precludes them from giving the 
criminal the full measure of punishment pre- 
| seribed for his offense. 


FUN, 
| “Wat makes the popular girl?’ asks an ex- 
change. We don't know what she makes, but we 
can safely say that it is something like an embroid- 
| ered tennis cap. 
Brown—*‘ What a sad-looking fellow Smith is! 
| What is the matter with him, I wonder?’ Fogg 
“Why, didn’t you ever hear? He was disappointed 
in love.” Brown—** Got the mitten, eh?’ Fogg- 
“Oh, dear, no ; v8 


he mariicd her. 


‘| A poy in one of the peblie schools, while engaged 


FLOWER LANGUAGE IN JAPAN. 


In houses wherein reside one or more daughters 
of a marriageable age, an empty flower-pot of an 
ornamental character is encircled by a ring and 


suspended from the window or veranda by three | 


light chains, Now, the Juliets of Japan are, of 
course, attractive, and their Romeos as anxious as 
these of other lands, But instead ofgserenades by 


moonkght and other delicate ways of making an | 


impression, it is etiquette for the Japanese lover 
to approach the dwelling of his lady, bearing some 
choice plant in his hand, which he proceeds to 
plant in the empty vase. This takes place at a 
time when he is fully assured that both mother 
and daughter are at home, and, of course, neither 
of them is at all conscious that the young man is 
taking such a liberty with the flower-pot outside 
their window. It is believed that a young lover so 
engaged has never been seen by his lady or by her 
mamma in this act of sacrilege—at any rate, old 
residents have never heard of any one being de- 
tected in the way or interfered with in any way. 
The fact is, this act of placing a pretty plant into 
the empty tlower-pot is equivalent to a formal pro- 
posal to the young lady who dwells within, and it 
is certainly a most delicate and harmless way of 
propee’ne. The youthful gardener having settled 
nis plant to his mind, retires, and the lady is free 
to act asshe pleases. If he is the right man, she 
takes every care of his gift, waters it, and tends it 
carefully with her own hands, that all the world 
may see, in a word, that the donor is accepted as 
asuitor. But if he is not a favorite, or if stern 
parents object, the poor plant is torn from the 
vase, and the,mwext morning lies limp and withered 
on the veranda or on the path below. , 

om | 

JHE FRENCH JURY SYSTEM., 

A Paris correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Times writes : *‘ America is not the only country 
where the jury system presents features which 
strike common-sense people as strange. There are 
many curious things about the French jury law, 
and ohe of these is the way the list of those citi- 
zens who tre to serve as ftrors during a term of 
court is made up. There are several successive 
operations to be gone through with before the | 
twelve men. who try a case are selected for that 
purpose, The first consists in the preparation of 


_ & list of those who are considered fit to serve as 


jurors. This is done by a committee which meets 
in each quarte?, or sub-division of a ward ; it is | 
composed of the judge of the peace and the mayor | 
of the arrondissement, one of its representatives in 
the Common Council and fonr of those who have 
served as jurors during the ycar, and are selected 
by the other three members of the committee. | 
The committee places on the list prepared by | 
them the names of whatever residents of the | 
quartier they may see fit, making the selection | 
from the list of those who have registered their | 
names as voters, and, of course, the committee, so | 
far as its information goes, seeks to only place 
those in their list who are qualified to serve as 
jurors, 

“The law declarer that only French citizens 
upwards of thirty years of age and in full enjoy- 
ment of their civil rights are so qualified, and it 
goes on to specially disqualify public officials who 
have been dismissed from office, bankrupts who 
have not been rehabilitated, persons whose pro- 
pertyis in the hands of trustees, servants and others | 
on wages ; also, those who are unable to read and 
write the French language, heads of government 
departments, senators, deputies, judges, priests 
and public school teachers, The list prepared 
by the quartier committee now comes before an 
arrondissement or ward committee—composed of | 
a judgs of the civil court, a judge of the peace, 
the mayor, and all the municipal councillors of 
the ward—which selects from it a certain number 
of persons—the number varies according to the 


| was visible, 


These are made with broad toes and laced high, 
or else with Oxford ties. 


in defining words, a few days since, made a mis- 
| take that was not a mistake. He said: ** A dema- 
| gogue is a vessel that holds beer, wine. gin, whisky, 
or any other kind of intoxicatingYiquor.” 


| pouy. The other day, when the Secretary was 
taking his siesta, and humming, in e 

easy manner, a few lines of ** Pinafore,” the stable- 
man appeared and said: ‘The pony’s mane is get- 
| ting a little long: had I not better cut and roach 
itr’ ‘No, never, by Neptune !” thundered the 
Secretary. ‘‘ No Roach about that pony. Better 
let the ‘raging main’ grow.” And 
hostler withdrew and took his revenge on a pony 
Of teer, 


AN INTERESTING INTERVIEW. 
A REPORTER recently called at Cady's Commer- 


cial College, Fourteenth St. and University Place, | 


N. Y., and asked an interview with the principal of 
that institution, Mr. Chas. E. Cady, in regard to the 


truth or falsity of certain statements which had | Also for man 
been made about his having been cured of a bad 
| 


chronic nasal catarrh by Compounp OxyGEN—the 
matter being one of especial interest to the public, 
asa very large number of people in America are 
afflicted with this troublesome and often disgust- 
ing disease. Mr. Cady cheerfully responded to his | 
inquiries, and made substantially the rgd 





statement: 

“By the time I was twenty-one I had catarrh 
deep-seated and fixed. It came on so slowly that 
I hardly knew it was catarrh. J was continually 
hawking and spitting. I became a nuisance to my- 
self, and I know I was to other people. There was a | 
constant dripping into my throat. I always had a | 
weak stomach, and this made it weaker. J was in | 
the grip of this horrible catarrh. 

“After trying sundry remedies without advan- 
tage, I resolved to make an experiment with Com- 


| pound Oxygen, and procured a Home Treatment. 


In the short space of four weeks great improvement 
continued the treatment, at intervals, 
for nearly six months, when my catarrh, which had , 
been unusually obstinate, was atanend. The wyplea- 
sant secretions disappeared, and also'the pain # my 
head which had accompanied them. The necessity 
Sor hawking and goseay | disappeared, my stomach | 
grew stronger and my digestion better. 

“ This was about three years ago. Since then Z 
have had no return of the catarrh. 1 know my cure 
must be reasonably permanent, for I have taken 
several slight colds which have passed away with- 
out leaving any evil effects. During my catarrh 
days such colds would have aggravated my dis- 
ease to a serious extent. 

** You may quote me asfreely as you please as a firm 
believer in the virtues of Compound Oxygen.” 

A “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” containing a 
history of the discovery and mode of action of 
this remarkable curative —. will be sent free. 
Address Drs. Starkey & Pauen, 1109 and “1111 
Girard Street, Philade}phia. 





Time is money. What a blessed thing it is that 
overyaony has all the time—hence ali the money— 
there is/ ’ 








}FASHION IN FOOT-GEAR. 


THERE has been a very sensible change in the style 
or make of foot-covering the past year, and there 
seems to be now more than a modicum of reason 
for the various shapes introduced for both men’s 
and women's shoes, In a talk with Mr. A. Alex 
ander, he said to a representative of FRANK 
Les.Liz's ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER that there is 
generally a tendency towards common-sense—full 
toes and lower heels; in fact, with children’s an: 
misses’ shoes there is a radical change in the shape 
of the heel. For young children many shoes are 
made without heels at all. As far as the general 
make-up of shoes is concerned, Mr. Alexander ex- 
hibited some very handsome and durable work in 
the way of bronze and French kid slippers to be 
worn with Summer dresses; alligator-skin and 
lawn-tennis shoes, patent leathers in Oxford ties | 
and Louis XV. heels, pumps, ete. For men the 
popular shoe is the Waukenphast, with low heels. 


You can't beat Dr. Prerce’s Compocnp ExTRAcT 


Besides finding a | 


Secretary Wuitney is the happy possessor of a | 
i 


light and | 





the abashed | 
REMEDY. 


i 


First Prize Medal, 


For NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, ETC. 
SEND to the Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., for pamphlet. Mailed free. 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE 
PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE HArr, 
Anp renders it dark and glossy. It holds, in a liquid 
form, a large proportion of deodorized Cocoanut 
| Ou, prepared expressly for this purpose. No ofher 
{ compound possesses the peculiar properties which 





| so exactly suit the various conditions of the human | 


—— 


« BLOOD WILL TELL.” 


| hair. 


Yes, the old adage is right; but if the liver is 
| disordered, and the blood becomes thereby cor- 


rupted, the bad * blood will tell” in diseases of | 


the skin and throat, in tumors and ulcers, and in 
| tubercles in the lungs (first stages of consumption), 

even although the subject be descended in a 
straight line from Richard Cceur de Lion, or the 
noblest Roman of them all. For setting the liver 
in order no other medicine in the world equals 
Dr. Prerce's *GotpeEN Mepicat Discovery.”’ Try 
it, and your “blood will tell” the story of its 
wonderful efficacy. 





Cuo.era, Diphtheria, Fevers, Malaria, prevented 
by the use of Reep & CaRrnrick’s Sopium HyPo- 
cHLoRITeE (Disinfectant). Recommended by the 
Public Health Association as superior to all other 
disinfectants and germicides, Sold everywhere. 
Send for Pamphlet, 182 Fulton Street, New York. 





PerFecTION is attained in Dr. Sace’s CaTARRH 





NERVOUS DEBILITATED MEN. 


| You are allowed a free trial of thirty days of the 
use of Dr. Dye’s Celebrated Voltaic Belt, with | 
Electric Suspensory Appliances, for the speedy re- 


lief and permanent cure of Nervous Debility, Loss 


of Vitality and Manhood, and all kindred troubles. | 
Complete restora- | 


y other diseases. 

tion to health, vigor and manhood guaranteed. 
No risk is incurred. Illustrated pamphlet, with full 
information, terms, etc., mailed free by addressing 
Vo.taic Be.t Co., Marshall, Mich. 





The Best & Cheapest. 
HILL’s 


Hair and Whisker 
DYE, 
Black or Brown 


Sold by all drug- 
gists at 50c, 


CO. N. Crrrrenton, 
Proprieto 


115 Fulton st. N.Y. > 
LIEBIG C0.’S 


OCA BEEF TONIC. 








—Edwin Booth. 


‘* Benefited me very much,” says 
—General Franz Sigel. 


“Did me much good,” says 


* Far superior to the fashionable and illusive pre- 
parations of beef, wine and iron,” says 
—Prof. F. W. Hunt, M.D., 
Honorary Member Imperial Med. Society | 
of St. Petersburg, Russia, etc. | 
“ Gives more tone than anything I have ever pre | 
seribed,” says —Prof. H. Goullon, M.D., Li.l., 
Physician to the Grand Duke of Saxony 
Knight of the Iron Cross, etc., ete. 
Invaluabie in dyspepsia, malaria, nervousness, 
nervous and sick-headache, biliousness, neuralgia, { 
debility and weak lungs. It will reconstruct the 
most shattered and enfeebled. Beware of imita- 
tions. Ask for Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic. 


Pr cc LO-SWISS 





CONDENSED 


FOR vseo_ Ml LK 


Milkmnaid Brand. Better for babies than un- 
condensed milk. Physicians recommending 
condensed milk are advised to name our Swiss 
Milk, designated on the labels “ Prepared m 
Switzerland.” Swiss condensed milk contains 
j less sugar than any other. No other milk can 
§be preserved with so little sugar. 

















Mannfactnrer of 
E\ Vienna, C.WEIS, Pi metal st Pipes, 


‘873, Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free. 






“Lowe my 
Restoration 
to H[ealth 
and Beauty 

to the 
SD CUTICURA 
~ > REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial ofa 
Boston lady, 


a 
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| ISFIGURING Tumors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum and In- 

fantile Humors cured by the Curicura REMEDIEs. 

CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the 
cause, 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the 
Hair. 

CutTicuRA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curicura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

CuTicurA RemMepries are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cts. ; Soa), 
25 cts. ; Resolvent, $1. Porrer Drue anp CHEMICA), 
Co., Boston. 


‘WEST END HOTEL, 


| LONG BRANCH. 
COTTAGES AND RESTAURANT 


WILL OPEN JUNE 6; HOTEL, JUNE 2.-. 
| D. M. & W. E. HILDRETH. 








New York Office, No. 52 Broadway. 


NEW MUSIC! 


Send two-cent postage-stamp with your address 
for our latest catalogue. Address, 


-HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 


“Sun Building,” 
166 Nassau Street, New York. 


ANDREW ALEXANDER, 


SHOES. 


'Sixih Avenue and Twenty-third St: 
NEW YORK. : 








| Separate Departments for LADIES. CHTlDREN, 
GENTLEMEN and BOYS. Shves it 
every age and every 
occasion. 


PRICES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


Hints to Purchasers: 1. Insist on being properly 
fitted. 2. Never attempt to wear a skort shoe. 
3. Alterations or soil from wear prevent goods 
jrom being exchanged, 


A. ALE XANDER, 


Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, N. Vv. 


WEBER 


Graad, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS 


World renowned for their sympathetic 
purity of tone, great durability 
and singing quality. 








A fine selection of all styles always on hand. 
WAREROOME } 


opulation of the arrondissement— to serve as 
jurors during the ensuing year. 

‘In this way the Paris Court of Assizes is sup- 
plied during the month of December with a list 
of the three thousand persons whom it may culi 


on to-do jury work during the next twelve months, | 


On the tirst day of every term of the court—that 
is to say, on the first Monday of each month—the 


President Judge draws by lot from among these | 


names those of thirty-six persons to serve as 
jurors during the term, aad four additional names 
as supplementary jurors, This drawing takes 
place in open court, and, as it proceeds, those 


whose names are drawn can present such reasons | 
as they may have for asking to be exempted from | 


serving. If their reasons are considered good, 
they are excused, and the drawing proceeds until 


tae full number of forty is@€completed, and it is | 


from among these that the jury of twelve which 
tries each case is made up during the month. 

“ This is also done by lot, but not in open court. 
Just before the case begins the Judge retires to 
his private room, in company with the Prosecuting 
Attorney and the attorney for the accused. 


draws them they may be peremptorily challenged 
by either side to the number of twelve each, but 
no more. The twelve selected are then impan- 
eled to try the accused without there being any 
further challenge allowed, no matter on what 
ground. Before being impaneled they are not 
examined as to whether they have expressed or 
formed an opinion as to the guilt or innocence of 
the prisoner. 

“After they have heard the case, the jurors 
retire and begin proceedings with the election of 
a “president,” or foreman. Then they proceed 
co decide upon their verdict, and as this is done 


by a majority vote a disagreement is almost im- | 


possible and rarely, if ever, occurs. Nor do we 


or 
The | 
Judge draws the names one by one, and as he | 





OF SMART-WEED, composed of best French Brandy, 
Smart-Weed, Jamaica Ginger and Camphor Water, 
as a remedy for colic or cramps in the stomach, 
diarrh@a, dysentery or bloody - flux, cholera mor- 
bus, or to break up colds, fevers and inflammatory 
attacks. Also, an unexcelled liniment for man or 
beast. 


399 Broadway, N. Y. 


Factories,69Walker St..and Vienna. 
Raw meerschaum & amber for sala. 





‘ s nal Ty 
GOLDEN HAIR WASH 

This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so waevereen? 
sought after and admired. The best in the world. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5._R. ‘Tf. BELLCHAMBERS, 
importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtH AVENUE. New YORE. 





Lunppore’s Perrume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Nie] Pace 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the \ uuc,- 





| ADVICE TQ MOTHERS. 


BOKER'S BITTERS| 


THE OLDEST anv BEST or ALL 


Stomach Kitters, 


Anp as Fine a CoRDIAL AS EVER MapE. TO BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


UL. FUNKE, JR, Sole Manuf's and Prop’s, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Mrs. Winstow's Sootuine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for giarrha@a. 


Tweuty-five cents a bottle. 





“As a counteractant to debilitating influences, 
lassitude, liervous depression, debility, malaria, 
dyspepsia, liver complaint, LizBIe Co.’s Coca BEEF 
Tonic is invaluable,” says Professor F. W. HUNT, 
M.D., Honorary Member Imperial Medical Society 
of St. Petersburg, Russia, etc. 














Fifth Avenn:, cor. W. 16th Street. 


DAN’L SULL.1’S 
Corner Grocery 


Capital Prize 


EN ROUTE. 


W. O. WHEELER. 





Address, 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cere- 
GRI LLON usual purgatives, is agreeable 
to take. and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 














A noTtLe of ANcosycra Bitters to flavor your 
lemonade or any otifer cold drink with, will keep 
you free from Dyspepsia, Colic, Diarrhea, and al! 
diseases originating from the digestive organs. 
Be sure to get the genuine AneostrRa, manufac- 
tured by Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT & Suns. 











Dr. Contrs's snecessful treatment of the Opium 
and Morphine Habit for the past seventeen years 
warrants him in offering one thousand dollars re- 
ward to any one afflicted with the habit that he 
cannot cure painlessly. Address Dr. SamMve. B. 
| Cottins, La Porte, Ind, 


RAVEN 


Is absotut-ly the best. Softens leather, 

contains gives natural finish, act- 

ually makes shoes wear longer. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


——— 


BUTTON’S 





bral congestion, ete. 

Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor. 

27, Rue _ Rambuteau, Paris. 

Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 

recommend it. It ismore economical 


TA f A R A laxative and refreshing 
Sold by all Druggists. 
than o'herdressings. Take no other. 


Fruit Lozenge 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
MERS., SEW YORK. 
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Hall’s Hair Renewer. 


The best way to prevent the hair from 
falling out, is to use Hall's Hair Renewer. 
t will restore the color and vitality of 
youth to the hair, and, used as a dressing, 


will render the hair soft, pliant, and 
glossy. Mrs. L. M. Shorey, Pawtucket, 
Ih. J., writes: “I used Mall’s Hair Re- 


newer after a long illness. It not only 
checked the falling out of my hair, and 
stimulated a new growth, but has also 
restored it to its original color.’ Mrs. 
C. B. Staples, Kennebunk, Me., writes: 
“‘Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
is the best and cleanest dressing for the 
hair I ever used. It keeps the hair and 
sealp in a healthy condition, and removes 
every trace of dandruff from it. T should 
scarcely know What to do without the 
tenewer.” 


Hall’s 


Vegetable 
Sicilian 


! 
| 


Py the use of Hall’s Hair Renewer, the 
| hair may be retained to old age, in all its 
youthful vigor and beauty. Mrs. Ann M. 
Thompson, Somerville, Mass., writes: ‘I 
have used Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer for the past thirty years, and 
my hair is as vigorous and glossy as when 
I was twenty. I am now 65 years of 
age.” Mrs. A. E. Robbins, Warsaw, III., 
writes: “My hair beg:n to grow thin and 
gray When I was thirty years of age. By 
using Hall's Hair Nenewer, I was soon in 
possession of a heavy growth of hair. 
The color was restored, and by the oeea- 
sional use of the Renewer, in the last 
twenty years, I have been able to keep 
my hair in its present healthy condition, 
It is the most satisfactory dressing I his. e 





ever used.” 


Hair Renewer 


PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., U. 8. 


A. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





H.W. JOHNS: 
ASBESTOS: 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


: f ple Cards and Pamphlet 
‘Structural Decoration” sent free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F'G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y, 
175 Randolph St., Chicaen; 170 N. 4th St., Philadelnhia, 


9 
96 
10 


ae Keepsake Book Mark, a beautiful card on silk ribbon, with 
name printed onin gold, 10e. Wise Card Co., Clintonville, Ct, 





Mystic cards and pictures, gilt edge, hidden name, fringed, 
trausp't etc. & prize, Ue. Ivury Card Cu., Clintonville, Ct 








Cards, pietures, emb’d import ed, iridden name, silk fringed, 
transp’t, &e. a prize, 1Uc, ‘Nudd’s Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


Climax beauties, ecards, pictures, hid’a same, silk fringed, 
etc., all for 1c. Prize. Spencer Card Co., Clintonville, Ct, 








KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., 
NO. 234 5TH AVE., CORNER 2/TH ST. 


Trust funds, estates, etc., managed on moderate 
terms, and income or interest promptly collected 
and remitted. Authorized to act as court, city or 
State depository ; also as trustee, fiscal or transfer 
agent of corporations, States or municipalities. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, also 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED SUBJECT TO 
DEMAND CHECK. 

BOXES FOR SECURITIES, JEWELRY or other 
valuables to rent at $10 per annum and upward, in 
FIRE AND BURG LAR-PROOF VAULT. 
Special banking and coupon-rooms for ladies. 
Office hours, 9 A. M. to4 P. M. 

FREDERICK G. ELDRIDGE, President. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BRO WN, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Jos. 8. Auerbach, Fred. G. Eldridge, H’y W. T. Mali, 
Chas. T. Barney, Jacob Hays, Rob’t G. Remsen, 
Jas. H. Breslin, A. Foster Higgins, Andrew H. Sands, 
C. T. Cook, Harry B. Hollins, Jas. M. Waterbury, 
Jos. W. Drexel, Alfred M. Hoyt, Chas. H. Welling, 
Gen. George J. Magee, Hon. Ira Davenpurt, 
I. Townsend Burden, Bolton Hall. 
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Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


Is the cheapest, most comprehensive and attractive 
of the monthly magazines. Its success has been un- 
precedented, and is alike due to the excellence of 
the literary and artistic departments, and to the 
vast amount of interesting, entertaining and in- 
structive matter it contains. The best living writers 
contribute to it: every department of literature is 
represented, so that all tastes are gratified and all 
classes of readers derive entertainment and instruc- | 
tion. 128 quarto pages; over 100 engravings embel- 
lish each number, together with a handsome chromo 
frontispiece. 

Published on the 15th of every month, price 25 
cents, or $3.00 per annum, postpaid. Specimen 
copy, 10 cts, 





ae 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 
T. De Wirt TatmaaeE, D.D., Editor. 


The cheapest Sunday magazine in the world: its 
merits have secured for it an immense circulation, 
and receive the warmest commendations of the re- 
ligious and secular press. Pure and healthy in tone 
and teaching, strictly non-sectarian, it inculcates 
principles of morality and virtue, and presents the 
truth in its most attractive forms. ere are in- 
teresting serials, snort stories, adventures, essays, 
poems, and a miscellany embracing a large variety 
of —e. ; 

_Published on the 10th of every month. Price, 
single copy, 25 cents; annual subscription, $2.50 
postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 





Frank Leslie’s Budget 


Contains humorous and sparkling stories, tales of 
heroism, adventures and satire. A most entertain- 
ing publication of 96 quarto pages, filled with in- 
teresting and most entertaining reading—a most 
delightful traveling companion. It is profusely and 
handsomely illustrated. 

Published monthly. price 20 cents. 


ubl Annual sub- 
Bcription, $2.25, postpaid. 


Specimen copy, 10 cts. 





Mrs. FRANK LESLI=, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Piace New York. 








GRANT’S PORTRAIT.—The 
latest and best—the Bierstadt 
Picture, a companion to his 
Lincoln and Garfield. From a 
ai special sitting before his sick- 
’ ness. Approved and autograph 
affixed by Gen. Grant, June 10, 
1885. 19x24. $1. Artist proof, 
$3. By mail. Also “ The Life 
of Grant,” by Hon. J. T. Head- 

as Tey. Nearly 700 pages. Illus: 
.50. Agents Wanted. E. Bb. TREAT, 
Publisher, 771 Broadway, New York. 








SILK ELASTIC ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS 
for Corpulency, Abdominal Tumors and Weukness. 
(To buckle at side or lace at back.) 


M~ 











DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENTS: Give exact 
circumference at K LM. Fine silk, $8; heavy silk, 
$10. G. W. FLAVELL & BRO., Manuf’rs, 

248 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &<c. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 





476 and 478 BROOME ST., New Yorx. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade 
5 IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 24¢. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling and wholesome 
beverage. Sold by ail druggists, or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25c. C. E. HIRES, 48 N.Del.Ave.,Phila..Pa. 





Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours. 


A monthly periodical, containing literature of the 
most pleasing character—tales, narratives, adven- 
tures, poetry, etc., etc. Every story is complete in 
each number, and the pages abound with beautiful 
engravings and exceedingly delightful and enter- 
taining reading. A pleasant hour can always be 
passed in its company. 

Price 15 cents a copy: annual subscription, $1.75, 
postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 
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$1000 PROFI 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NOIAN HARBO 


HOTEL, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
(ON THE SOUND), 


Elegant in all its Appcintments. 
Open from June 22d to October. 


' Eighty (80) acres of lawn and shade-trees. One 
| half-mile drive to station, covered by shade-trees 
on grounds connected with Hotel. 

Buildings located ona bluff, with covered porches 
| and water-frontage of over 1,200 feet. 

Parlors 120 feet in length. elegantly furnished. 
| Kitchens in detached buildings. 
| Fireproof Stables. 

Orchestra, morning and evening. 

Lawn Tennis, Boating. Bathing, Fishing, etc. 

St. Lawrence Row-boats. 

Fine Anchorage for Yachts. 

Telephone and Telegraph—direct wires with New 
York City. 

Thirty (30) trains daily ; six (6) Special Express 
Trains—Grand Central Depot. New Haven R. R. 
time, 46 minutes. 

Steamboat “River Belle” daily, foot of Market 
St., 3:15; and Thirty third St., E. R., 3:25 P.M. 

MATTHEWS & DEVINE. 
or woman 
making 


FREES 


$40 per woek should investi- 
gate our easymoney-making 
business. We can put you on the right track if you will 
let us, and wi'! cheerfully send a $2 package of best sell- 
ing goods free to persons who mean business. No Boys. 
No postals. Address. H. B, Merrill & Co., Chicago 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 


Acknowledged by experts as the 
Most Complete Scientific Skate 
and by rink men as the Most Dur. 
able one in the market. Liberal 
terms tothetrade. 
For new 48- page 
Illustrated Cata- 
logue send 4-cent 
stamp to M. C. HENLEY, Rich- 
mond, Ind. Mention FRANK LEs- 
LIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 













ANY man 











Wit, Humor, Adventure, Anecdote. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BUDGET. 


A Monthly Magazine of Humorous & Sparkling 
Stories, Tales of Heroism, Adventure, 
Poetry, Satire, etc., ete. 











Ninety-six Quarto Pages, and over One Hundred 
Illustrations. 








| The * BUDGET” commends itself to parties under- 
taking a journey, and will prove a 


HIGHLY ENTERTAINING TRAVELING COMPANION 





Annua 
subscription, $2.25, postpaid. 





| Sold by all newsdealere, price 20 cents a copy. 
| 
{ 
| 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN OOPY, 





Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


ANTED LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 
wish to make 88 to @4 a day easily at their 
own homes, Work sent by mail.No canvassing. Address 
with stamp Crown M’f’g. Co., 294 Vine St., Cin'ti,O 
or Morphine Habit cured tn ten 


OPIUM days. No cure, no pay. First ap- 


plicant from each county in the U. 8. cured free. 
Address HUMANE REMEDY CO., LaFayette, Ind. 


HEALTH and VICOR 


when impaired from any cause can be rapidly an’ 


easily regained by the use of an entirely pew remedy 
THE YERBA SANTA 


from Spain. No stomach drugging or humbug ap- 
liances. All who have been deceived, betrayed or 
efrauded by quacks are earnestly requested to 
write to us for full information. VON GRAEF 
COMPANY, 59 Park Place, New York City. 























Improved E lastia 
Worn night 


, uss. Bi eae ee 
Bij 0 escri 

~ > el 

NEW YORK ELASTIC 


TRUSS CO., 
- 7144 Broadway, .Y. 


BEST TRUSS EVER USED! 









NA FIFTY CENT 
INVESTMENT. 


5 he 





| 





Every Subscriber wiil receive a present 
worth from 20 cents to $1000. 








The publisher of the Home Cazette being desirous to secure 


50,000 the inducements we offer. 
For Fifty Cents 


{ Cash Present see 
5 U. S. Bonds $500 eacn.- 


50,000 presents consisting of Pianos, Organs, 


{ 
2500 
Silver 


REMEMBER 


and housekeeper, besides abundance A | 


For One Dollar 


we will send the Home Gazette ay oe f 
and a numbered receipt good for one o' 
presents,to each person subscribing before Oct. 1, 1885. 


h presents $500 each $2500 
$1000 | 3 cash p 


for 50 CENTS you will receive 
one year. e 


aper will contain valuable information for the farmer, mechanic 
attractive reading, humorous and interesting. 


we will send you the paper two years and Tue, E 
REMEM- 


new subscribers has decided to throw off all profit on the subscriptions, knowing 
wel. that with 50,000 bona fide subscribers, the advertising patronage will pay for 


for one year, 
the following 


Ocash presents $i00each | 
Plated Ware and Jewelry, worth from 25c. to $1000. 
the Home Gazette, a first-class family paper, 


numbered receipts good for 3 presents. 
ER? these presents are given to our subscribers a 


lutely FREE. The paper is worth twice the otbanigtion price. The presents will be awarded in ap 


impartial manner. 


saw this, we will send them each a beautiful stern winding 


express order, postal note, or 2 cent stamp 


: The first 500 persons who will answer this advertisement 
00 WATCHES FREE. with 50 cents. and give us the name of thc paper where they 
WwW 


atch. Send at once. Send money by 


Address 
THE HOME CAZETTE, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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TO GONEY ISLAND! 


NOTICE. 

ae The following Ticket is good 
on the day stated, in the hands oy 
avy person, for all the privileges 
named, Cut it out, and use in the 
usual manner. 

The two remaining Frank Leslie 
Excursions will occur on Saturday, 
| 4 ugust 8; and Saturday, August 
| 15. Donot miss them—Tickets cost 
| no'hing. 





Coupons 1 and 4 are good for a Railroad Ride to 
Coney Island and return, on the day named, from 
the Sea Beach Railway Depot at Bay Ridge, which 
can be reached by ferryboats of Staten Island 
Rapid Transit R. R. Co. from Whitehall St., the 
down-town terminus of all the Elevated Railroads. 
For Time-table see advertisements in daily papers. 
The ferriage is 10 cents each way. 





BAY RIDCE 


—To— 


Coney Island 


On above date only. 


ARVINENITEN) - 








The Person using this Pass assumes all risk of Trave 


Coney Island Olympian Club 
ROLLER-SKATING RINK, 
Sea Beach Palace, Coney Island. 


Admit Bearer to Rink, 
Saturday, August 1, 1885. 


Good on above date only. 


<2 
c= 
te 
ra 
= 
4 


FRANK HALL, Manager.|=3 


C2" The Management reserves the right of suspension. 








ROLLER-SKATING RINK, 
Sea Beach Palace Coney Island, |= 


The Bearer is entitled to use of one 
pair Skates, 


Saturday, August lL, 1885. 
Good on above date only. 


FRANK HALL, Manager, !5% 


ter The Management reserves the right of refusal. 


\ 






ea Bea, * 





Coney Isiand 


-~t 


BAY RIDCE 


On above date only. 





ARVININITENO 








The Person using this Pass assumes all risk of Travel. 





RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. J. A. Sherman’s method without in- 
jurious, tormenting trusses; no operation or re- 
striction from labor; thousands have been cured 
during the past thirty-five years; abundant refer- 
ences given. Descriptive book, 10 cents. Office, 
251 Broadway. 


PENNYROYAL 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always reliable. Beware of W orthices Imitations. 


“Chichester’s English” are the best made, le 
TO LADIES. [nclose 4c. (stamps) for foulars, testi- 
preemp hs NAME P APE rn. J 
Chichester Chemical Co. . 
2818 Madison Sq..Philada, Pa. ¢ 


NOW THYSELF! HEAL THYSELF! Valuable 
treatise, richly illustrated, and seli-cure sent free. 
Address N, E, Meo, Inst., 24 Tre mont Row, Boston, Mass, 


OPIUM: 


: EA K health and vigor without 


Stomach Drugging, assured to all who suffer 
from Nervous and Physical Debility, Diseases 











HABIT. Sure cure in 10 to 
#0 days. Sanitarium treatment, 
or medicines by express. 15 
years established. ook free. 

r. 


Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 


NERVOUS MEN 
Perfect restoration to full 

















of the Kidneys, etc., by the Marston Bolus. 





Varicocele cured without surgery. Treatise and 
testimonials free 


DR. H, TRESKOW, 46 West 14th St., New York. 
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OUR DISTINGUISHED FISHERMEN. 


Tue Prestpent—‘'/f J can only land the fish I am after——_—” 
Tue Secrerary—‘'’Sh! I've got something on my hook, but”—after a panse—‘ it 
seems to be a game sort of fish, and——” 


(It is still undecided whether either of the distinguished anglers will catch the fish he 
particularly wants.) 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


PIANOS 


Are the Best and Most Durable | 
Made. 


33 UNION SQUARE. 








Physicians and 
, Druggists Recommend 





BITTERS 


At this season nearly every one needs to use some 
sort of tonic. TRON enters into almost every phy- 
sician’s prescription for those who need buildirig up. 
FOR WEAKNESS, LASSITUDE, LACK OF ENERGY, 
4&c., Brown’s [ron Bitters has NO EQUAL, 
and isthe only medicine that is not injurious. 


It does not blacken or injure the teeth, cause head. 
ache or produce constipation—other Jron medicines do 
Dr. G. H. BrINgLey, a leading physician of 

Springfield, O., says: 

.““Brown’s Iron Bitters is a thoroughly good medi- 
cine. Iuse it in my practice, and tind its action 
excels all other forms of iron, In weakness, or a low 
condition of the system, Brown's Iron Bitters is 


PIAN OS usually a positive necessity. It is all that is claimed 


Genuine has trade mark and crossed red lines on 
Have universally received Highest Awards and 


wrapper. Take no other. Made only by 
Honors wherever exhibited for greatest Purity BROWN CHEMICAE CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
and Evenness of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, Siin- : a : 
licity of Action, Solidity of Construction, Excel- t Lapend Haye Roce vars and attractive, gen 
fence of Workmanship and Elegance of Finish, aining list of prizes for rec information about 


and are pronounced by leading Pianists and Mu- coins, ote. given away by all Geslers in medicine, or 
sical Authorities 
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THE BEST NOW MADE. Miatue of “Liberty Enlightening the World.” 
. __ Wareroome, 3 West 14th St., N.¥. * The Committee in charge of the 
constructionof the base and ped- 


-,For HAY FEVER, 
CATARRH, 
And THROAT TROUBLE 


Cures NERVOUSNESS. HEADACHE AND | 
SLEEPLESSNESS, RELIEVES 

e EXHAUSTION, 
Price dO cents a Box, at Druggists’ or by Mail. | 
Send for Pamphlet. | 
| 


ALLEN COCAINE MFG. CO., 1254 Bway, N.Y. | 


A 1E WHO prefer to use a nice quality | 
LADIES of Stationery for their correspond- | 
ence should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note 
Papers and pevetopes to match ae re- £ 
e). These goods are presented in Super- | fy rage — , LEE 
| osay tery Extra Superfine Brands, the latter being Dare xB) eS of the 
unsurpassed in Purity, ‘lone, and Beautiful Soft Ars i tee jee Ss rty, 
Finish by even the finest foreign productions. Sold | 33 Mercer Street, New York. 


| RAWSON" (Saf adjusting) [, §, ARMY 
| 


estal for the reception of this 
reat work, in order to raise funds 
or its completion, have prepared 
a miniature Statuette six inches 
in height—the statue bronzed ; 
pedestal nickel-silvered—which 
they are now delivering to sub- 
scribers throughout the United 
States at ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

This attractive souvenir and 
mantel or desk ornament is a 
perfect fac-simile of the model 
furnished by the artist. 

The Statuette in same metal, 
twelve inches high, at Five Dollars 
PE Each, delivered. 

Address, with remittance, 
Ai RICHARD BUTLER, Sec’y, 




















by all Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 








SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 
A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE, 


aillard’s 


G 


| DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

| Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 

8. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


| 
| 
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ARE THE BEST. 


They are eg only onse thas on see by fret-ciacs 
dealers the world over. Send 2 cents 4 
way. New York City. 

(atalodue- 


(_ OLUMBI fent Freee. 
ON BICYCLES | AGG °E6: 
QU STRIGYGLES - 528225" 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


12 WaRREN STREET, New YORK. 
115 WaBasH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, ETC. 


|The Calli-graphic Pen, 


- ————. | AGold Pen and Rubber Holder, containing ink 





| for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. <A luxury to per- 
sons who care to preserve their individuality in 
| writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Cor. Liberty and Nassau Sts., New York. 


Send for Price List. Our Goods are sold by First- 
class Dealers. 


Illustrated 









™ hine smabit Cured im 10 
| mop 
| OPIUM days. Nopay till Cured, 


Da. J. STEPHENS, » Obio, 


| rn 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, ~~~ 














INAUGURATION NUMBER. 


TO CONEY ISLAND F 





[Aveust i, 1885. 








! What d’ye lack, my Masters, What d'ye lack ¢ 
ee et “i 


ye Greate Lingly fhe 
COMPLEXION SOAP. 


ESTABLISHED 








100 YEARS. 


Pears Soap, 


A Special Preparation for yf Complexion. 


{Re bs 
S ufed and recommended 


bye Mifire/s Adelina Patti, 
Miftre/s Lillie Langtry, and 
othere beauteous Ladyes. Y° 
{ Soape is marvellous for im- 
proving y° Complexyon, and for keepynge 
y* handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprietors 
of PEARS’ SOAP are y* makers bye 
Royal Warraunt to y° rince of Wales. 
(@- Y° faire maidens and matrons, and 








goodlie youths and menne of America 





will truly find that y° wondertul virtues 
of PEARS’ Soap, which all y° druggifts 


fell, have not been over-rated. 














MEDICATED | 
and Applie« } 
RELIEVES | 
Scientific remedy. Particu- } 
lars free. Medicated AIR » | 
temedy Co., Cincinnati. | 








PER CENT Conservative Investment > 

' in First Mortgage Farm 

Loans in Minnesota and Dakota, or 7 per ct. 

with principal and interest guaranteed. at op- 

tion of mortgagee. Safe as Government Bonds. 

Established five years. Paid-up cash capital, 

$50,000. Over $600,000 loaned without a 
single loss. Bonds and warrants for sale. 

Send for Circular. 
co., 


CAKOTA INVESTMENT 
__Uncorporated), : _ Grand Forks, Dakota. ; 
~ BIRCHS.7!5 = ENS AND NOT 

Us met vam WEAR OUT. 


| 

| 
SOLD by Watch makers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
| free. J.S. BIRCH & CO.. 38 Dey St.. N.Y. 

a s = Pp —- P Do Your 
& 

et eS 3 Printing Press,,ov".. 
qi MA Card & label Press, $3; larger sizes,g5to 
| = j 75. For old or young. Everything easy; 


BS printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 
Catalogue of Presses. Type, Catds, etc., 


LOVELY CARDS Assorted, Hidden Name | 
) & Chromos, witha pretty | 
50-page Autograph Album, and two $5 Prize 
Puzzles, all postpaid for 14e. Send a club 
of 4, and we will print you a package free. 
Order at once! (Agents’ samples only 4c.) 
HOLLEYVY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn. | 






—— 








A COPY OF THE 


| to the tactorv. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


THISINIG IS: 


*~MANUFAGTURED- 


Fraik Leslie's Ilustrated Newspaper, 


Containing full illustrations of the | 


INAUGURATION OF GROVER CLEVELAND, | 


Portraits of the Cabinet, and a 


Portrait of General Grant, 


The largest, finest and most characteristic one 
ever published (from a recent photo), printed on 
very heavy paper, suitable for framing, size 14x20, 


FoR [5 cts. 


BG 








Mrs. Fn ANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53-55-57 Park Place, New York. 
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The Frank Leslie Excursions, 


August 1, August 8, and August 15. 


THE MOST LIBERAL OFFER EVER MADE! 


Railroad and Rink Free to Everyone! 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 


SEA-BEACH RAILWAY CO. 


—AND THE— 


Coney Island Olympian Club, 
At the SEA-BEACH PALACE, Concy Island, 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE is enabled to present to every purchaser of FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER a Ticket entitling the holder, free of all cost, to— 


I. Transportation from Bay Ridge to Coney Island and Return, 
11. Admission to the Olympian Roller-skating Rink and Performance of 
HE ELLIOTT FAMILY. 
III. Use of Skates on the Floor of the Rink. 


Or a free gift. to each purchaser ofsthe ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, of Tickets amounting, at 
regular rates, to eighty cents. Every Ticket is “ironclad,” and entitles the holder to all first-class 


rivileges. 
’ oe No such offer has been made by any other Publication, and none will be, during 


the Season cf 1885. . fi A - es x : 
Every purchaser’of the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, Nos. 1558, 1559 and 1560, either issue, 


receives a Ticket as above described, good on any of the dates named. 
Ferry to Bay Ridge, from Foot of Whitehall Street, 10 cents. 








